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The Awakened Church 


The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, the Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary and the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, invited the 
college men of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Michigan who were inter- 
ested in the ministry as a possible life 
work to meet at the University of Chi- 
cago on February 3 to 5, in a Confer- 
ence on the Ministry and the Awakened 
Church. In three evenings and two 
half-day sessions, with another half-day 
spent by the delegates in visiting 
churches and settlements in the city, 
the claims, opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the ministry as a vocation 
were ably discussed by pastors A. W. 
Wishart, of Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
T. P. Frost, of Evanston; John Balcom 
Shaw, John Timothy Stone, Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, Charles W. Gilkey and 
Hugh T. Kerr, all of Chicago; by pro- 
fessors Frank G. Ward and Clarence A. 
Beckwith, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Edgar P. Hill, of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary; D. A. 
Hayes, of Garrett Biblical Institute; E. 
C. Moore, of Harvard Divinity School, 
and Allan Hoben and Charles R. Hen- 
derson, of the University of Chicago; 
and by Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the city of Chicago. 
These speakers, with appropriate topics 
were arranged by Dean Shailer Ma- 
thews in a program that was admirable 
for its progressive, constructive nature, 
presenting the following topics in suc- 
cessive sessions: The Church and the 
New Age; The Minister as a Leader of 
an Awakened Church; New Fields in 
the Awakened Church, What the Semi- 
naries are doing to Prepare the Minis- 
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ter for the Awakened Church; and, The 
Minister in the Eyes of the World. 

Sixty-nine accredited delegates were 
registered from twenty-three different 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
nearly as many more visitors were pres- 
ent at some or all of the sessions. The 
interest and sincerity brought to the 
Conference by its individual members 
developed at the very outset a splendid 
spirit of reverent comradeship in which 
both leaders and students shared. The 
emphasis on the social opportunities of 
the minister and the social mission of 
the church in the new age, strongly 
presented on the opening evening by 
Dr. Wishart, of Grand Rapids, found 
its immediate complement in a most im- 
pressive address by Dr. John Timothy 
Stone on the mission of the church and 
its minister to the individual. All the 
many-sided aspects of the work of the 
modern minister, his opportunities as 
executive and as prophet, the functions 
which have always devolved upon him 
through the centuries and those which 
the peculiar conditions and problems of 
modern life impose upon him, were set 
forth by men who knew whereof they 
spoke. The whole conference was sig- 
nificant of that new conception of the 
ministry, and that new response to 
its call and challenge, which is already 
evident in our colleges and universities, 
and which promises so much for the 
future of the American church in the 
crucial years ahead. 





The President 


The student Association as an organ- 
ization is useful in two directions. It 
enables a man, first, by the mere act of 
joining its ranks, to show where he 
stands on the fundamental questions of 
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life. Then, second, it makes it easier 
with the force of a united group to 
propagate the principles which its mem- 
bers believe. The president of the stu- 
dent Association has this two-fold task 
ever before him: to see that the Asso- 
ciation is understood to stand for the 
right things, and to seek to make it an 
efficient agent for their propagation. 
If the men of the college think that 
the Association stands for “wishy- 
washy,” weak-voiced piety, he must 
change all that. If the professors 
think that it is all talk and no work, he 
must see that they get a different view 
of it. If the members themselves have 
any other idea about membership than 
that it is primarily a matter of service, 
the false idea must be speedily swept 
away. Everybody in the college com- 
munity must come to know the truth 
about the Christian Association. Then 
it will be attractive to strong, honest 
men, and they will know where they 
are putting themselves when they join. 
The other part of the duty of the Asso- 
ciation under its president is too intri- 
cate to discuss here, for it involves the 
whole conduct of Association work. 
One outstanding necessity must be 
clearly borne in mind by the president. 
When a student or professor has joined 
the Christian Association, knowing for 
what it stands, he ought clearly to be 
shown by means of the regular activities 
of the work that the organization not 
only stands but moves. It would be a 
serious mistake if a strong honest man 
should enter, believing, for instance, 
that he was thus standing for the 
service of his fellow-men, and then not 
be given a special opportunity to serve 
his fellow-men. Let every man know 
that to “take a stand” for the Kingdom 
of Christ is only a figurative expres- 
sion: it implies properly a manner of 
active life and life-long achievement. 





The Ohio State Union Building 


The new Union building at Ohio 
State University was opened on January 
18. The Union building stands south 
of Orton Hall. It is built of red brick, 


three stories high. Inside it is finished 
in dark stained mission style woodwork. 
In the basement, beneath the terrace, is 
a dining hall. Here also are bowling 
alleys, a lunch room, barber shop, kit- 
chen, and dining hall. The larger part 
of the main floor is a lounging room or 
lobby. The carved woodwork in this 
room and entrances to it is very strik- 
ing. There is a big open fire-place in 
the lobby. There are also billiard 
rooms and reading and writing rooms. 
The second floor contains trophy hall, 
the office of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and an alumni room. This 
handsome building was secured mainly 
through the efforts of F. R. Baylis, 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Ohio State in the year 
1907-8 and his associates. In connection 
with the opening of the building there 
was a reception to the faculty and the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce; 
the next evening a reception to the stu- 
dents. Fully 1,700 students attended 
the reception. The securing of this 
building means an advance in the social 
life of Ohio State University and also 
a new development for the Association. 





Real Advertising 


The first thing to do is to make our 
religious meetings worth attending. 
The next step is to bring this fact 
clearly and persistently before the stu- 
dents of our college. There are many 
things to distract our attention in col- 
lege and a student’s attention must be 
caught and fixed for a definite period 
if we are to convince him of the value 
of these particular exercises of the 
Association. Every leader who has 
been successful in this work will testify 
that it is the personal invitation that 
gets the real results, and then possibly 
we are out of what some would call 
“the realm of advertising.” However 
much more we may expect of the 
personal invitation, it is nevertheless 
still the best sort of advertising. In 
a large university there has been de- 
veloped a plan that has been used with 
enough of success to warrant its further 
trial. About one hundred men are 
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formed into a great committee to pro- 
mote attendance at the religious meet- 
ings. There-is a general chairman at 
the head of the whole work. He has 
under him ten chairmen of sub-com- 
mittees, who in turn direct the work 
of eight men each. To every commit- 
teeman there are assigned twenty-five 
students located in the same section of 
the college town, and it is the business 
of the committeemen to see that his 
twenty-five students are reminded of the 
time, place, and character of each 
meeting of the Association. This or- 
ganization, of course, will be always 
available for every occasion on which 
a thorough piece of advertising is 
needed. We have said that this goes 
beyond advertising, and this is true. 
Such a work offers a priceless oppor- 
tunity to every committeeman. He may 
consider his section his working field. 
Perhaps it will be in some such way as 
this that the Kingdom of God will come 
to some universities. 





Home Missions and Conferences 


In the general awakening of the 
social sense in civilized countries the 
college student has borne his part, and 
now increasing every year we find the 
men of education deeper and deeper in 
the study and practice of sound social 
principles. There is some confusion still 
as to the way in which these studies 
should be undertaken. It is forgotten by 
many men that it is quite possible to 
study social conditions in a purely cold- 
blooded manner, just as we should 
study a specimen in a course in biology. 
It is perfectly possible, as has been 
suggested, to think as a whole of ten 
widows’ deaths and their place in the 
statistical table without in any sense 
weighing the significance of any one of 
these peculiar events which are the 
crises of as many lives. Social study 
may be passionless. But though we 


may lump together ten thousand deaths, 
still, for all of that, there were ten 
thousand grim transactions, each of the 
greatest importance to the individual 
concerned. 


Our philosophy of life 





makes a great deal of difference to our 
social study. Those who believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and the absolute 
sanctity of human personality, will not 
be able to take throughout life the 
purely cold view; they will see the mass 
of struggling individuals and long to 
reach and help them. At the summer 
conference these important questions 
are discussed under what we are con- 
vinced is the sanest and most whole- 
some world-view ever proposed, that 
which is embodied in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and the quality of that 
discussion is affected vitally for this 
reason. There are two aspects of the 
question and statistics have their place 
in the scheme of social regeneration. 
But there are individuals—individuals 
miserable and other individuals morally 
responsible for this misery. It is well 
worth while to go to a summer con- 
ference to hear the problems of the 
home land approached from the view- 
point of brotherly love. 





The College Paper 


Most college papers try to be rep- 
resentative. They are interested in all 
the activities of the students and they 
are eagerly desirous for good, readable 
news about things worth while. Yet it 
is a fact that a great amount of the 
copy furnished by the Christian Asso- 
ciation is properly described only by 
the new slang term “bromidic.” There 
is a regular lingo into which we have 
fallen in the reporting of religious ac- 
tivities. Now, there is surely something 
more to say about Mr. Blank’s address 
than that it was “interesting and help- 
ful;” and when we have allowed that a 
man is a “well-known minister in Chica- 
go,” we have not told the whole tale. 
It may be in Mr. Blank’s case, as it 
generally is, more profitable to bring out 
clearly his central idea than to give in 
detail his whole address, but surely he 
did say something that might be a real 
message if properly written up. Many 
Association speakers have interesting 
histories, and this attracts men and also 
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gives additional authority to what the 
speakers say. Association activities are 
not by any means dull and lifeless; and 
if we throw overboard altogether our 
set of stock phrases and tell in clear, 
simple language what has happened and 
what will happen, our activities will be 
able to speak for themselves. There are 
many Association leaders who almost 
never use the college paper as a means 
of wholesome publicity, and many when 
they do, put in a perfectly pitiful para- 
graph that is just the same from week 
to week, except that the speaker’s name 
is changed. The news possibilities of a 
series of special lectures, of social 
service work, of missionary work by 
colleges of America, of strong alumni 
who have entered Christian callings, and 
a hundred other things, are well-nigh 
unlimited. In a Southern university 
there was recently issued a most credit- 
able Association number of the student 
periodical. It was large and well illus- 
trated and altogether cannot fail to 
deeply interest student, professor and 
alumnus. Some leaders have a column 
or two every issue in weekly papers, 
and in the larger universities the daily 
is found to have good news items every 
day or two. The Association deserves 
this place in the college paper, but it 
must be remembered that it is a news- 
paper, and therefore must contain at- 
tractively-written, readable news. 





The Same Old Ground 


The new officers enter on their duties 
in the Christian Association at this time 
of the year. The year behind them 
may have been one of great success, or 
it may have been one of signal failure. 
If the new officers start all afresh there 
is just the same chance of success or 
failure as there was the year before, 
and this is positively not as it should be. 





March 


What would become of any branch of 
knowledge if the intellectual leaders 
tried each generation to develop a 
wholly new body of ideas from the 
ground up? What would become of 
our nation if the patriotic men all de- 
termined to return again to primitive 
ways of living and work up civiliza- 
tion all over again? It is quite as fool- 
ish in principle for the Association to 
have to begin this year just where it be- 
gan last. Even in the extremely rare 
case of total failure, if the causes and 
general results of the failure are really 
understood by the new officers, they be- 
gin one step further forward. The old 
officers ought not to allow this to hap- 
pen; and if they seem to be neglecting 
their clear duty, the new officers ought 
to demand of them the results of their 
experience. Don’t keep going over and 
over the same old ground! 





Accounts 


Now is the time to open new books: 
see that they are right. There is 
an old, much-worn saw about “pub- 
lic funds being a public trust,” but it 
remains true in spite of its years. The 
funds of the Association, especially in 
the matter of subscriptions, are literally 
what we call public funds. Subscrip- 
tions for other objects are regarded so 
seriously by law-makers that it is a 
criminal offense to misappropriate them, 
and careless accounting in the end 
amounts practically to misappropriation. 
If this is so, is it not doubly our duty 
in the Association to see that the ac- 
counting is above reproach? If the 


past has been wrong, this is the time 
of times to change it: if it has been 
right, we can do no better than follow. 
Mr. Heald, in his article in this issue, 
has given valuable suggestions: every- 
one should profit by them. 




















TRAVEL AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR 





By Henry W. Crees 


The Work of the Association for the International Interchange of Students 


O one desiring to make himself 
proficient in chemistry, physics or 
engineering would for one moment 
imagine that he could accomplish his 
object without laboratory work. And 
anyone desiring to take part in social 
work would, first of all, set out to 
acquaint himself with prevailing condi- 
tions, not from hearsay, but by expe- 
riencing them for himself. Then, and 
then only, would he be in a position to 
produce results of much value. 

On these points, doubtless, everyone 
is agreed. But it does not seem to have 
occurred to some people that some kind 
of laboratory work in the school of the 
world’s practical life is necessary to the 
completion of every college man’s edu- 
cation. For if the college man as- 
sumes that position for which his su- 
perior training naturally fits him, to 
say nothing of desiring to fill those 
obligations to humanity that are insepa- 
rable from higher education, whether 
recognized or not, he will become a 
leader in those spheres of life in which 
his duties and interests lie. And if 
that leadership is to be worth anything 
it must be based on vital knowledge— 
knowledge not only of the narrow hori- 
zon provided by the life of a college, 
but of other and wider fields that will 
broaden his mind as nothing local could 
do. Indeed, one of the values of such 
broad education is the awakening of the 
individual to a realization of the reali- 
ties of his more immediate environment. 

In the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth centuries it was cus- 
tomary for young men to make the 





“grand tour” on the continent of Eu- 
rope. It was considered an essential 
part of their culture. Then, many of 
the countries visited had but little to 
teach; and it is questionable whether 
many of the travelers took the tour 
very seriously. But the educational 
travel which is being organized by the 
Association for the International Inter- 
change of Students is taken in countries 
which are making the most phenomenal 
progress ever known in the history of 
the world. And the traveler is re- 
quired to treat his work in a serious 
manner, the information available be- 
ing imparted, as far as possible, by 
practical experience. 

The leaders of the nations must 
always be those whose inherent quali- 
ties, integrity, and breadth of knowl- 
edge fit them for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities incurred, unless the com- 
munity is prepared to sacrifice its posi- 
tion among the leading peoples of the 
world. In these days of free education 
there is a great tendency for many who 
are entirely unfitted for any real leader- 
ship, but who possess a certain natural 
quality which gives them a large fol- 
lowing of the less thoughtful, to aspire 
to take the lead in spheres in which 
they are entirely ignorant of the greater 
issues. Not that free education is bad: 
it is good. But those referred to have 
not acquired enough. 

On the other hand, and particularly 
in Canada and the United States, the 
road to the University being open to 
far greater numbers than formerly, 
many splendid men are acquiring that 
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knowledge which will to a great ex- 
tent fit them to guide their less for- 
tunate contemporaries. And every- 
where the advent of the clean college 
man into business and professional life 
is having a marked effect for good. 

The work the Association is doing 
for the university man and woman is 
the result of a tour the writer was for- 
tunate enough to have taken in 1907-8 
through Canada and the United States. 
He realized then something of the 
enormous value the opportunities such 
a tour had offered him: and before 
long an outline of a plan to give other 
college men similar opportunities was 
evolved. That outline, developed as ex- 
perience and further information dic- 
tated, has been adopted by the Associa- 
tion. But, whatever else may happen, 
at no time will any limitations, save 
those of finance, restrict the develop- 
ment of the work as progress may dic- 
tate. 

In November, 1909, the Bureau of 
the British Section was opened at 
Caxton House, Westminster, London, 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
Chancellor of McGill and Aberdeen 
Universities, High Commissioner for 
Canada, having become the president 
of the Association, which was formed 
earlier in the year. 

During the year forty-five students 
traveled under the auspices of the 
Bureau for educational purposes. Over 
150 enquiries for information were re- 
ceived and replied to, in many cases a 
large volume of correspondence being 
entailed. Two men are going to Can- 
ada and the United States to complete 
their academic education. And the first 
conducted educational tour through 
Canada and the United States was very 
successfully completed, the reports made 
to the committee indicating that the 


work has been of the very highest value. 

To any students, including profes- 
sors, lecturers, graduates, and under- 
graduates, desiring to travel, either to 
study a particular subject or to make 
a general educational tour, the Bureau 
offers the following facilities: 

(a) Information relating to the best 
places for the study of subjects de- 
sired, and the authorities in those sub- 
jects. 

(b) Introductions to leaders in the 
spheres of activity to be studied, educa- 
tional, governmental, industrial, relig- 
ious, social, etc. 

(c) Special travel and hotel rates to 
those securing their passages through 
the Bureau. 

(d) The planning of any type of 
educational tour, and the arrangement 
for travelers to be met at various points 
on the journey. 

(e) Specal information to those de- 
siring to “work their way” through col- 
lege. 

For those desiring general education, 
the Bureau recommends the conducted 
tours, in which every type of activity 
of the countries visited is studied, as 
far as possible, by laboratory methods. 
The men work on farms, live in the 
slums, and work under various normal 
conditions, for example, after which a 
recognized leader lectures upon the sub- 
ject in hand. During the tour of the 
British students through Canada and 
the United States of America over 
thirty lectures were delivered by lead- 
ers, twenty conferences were held, and 
six subjects—Western farm conditions, 
the National Junior Republic, immi- 
grant conditions and travel, and employ- 
ment—were studied practically. 

The committee secured three travel- 
ing scholarships for 1910. They hope 
to have many more for 1911. The 
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money for the scholarships—as apart 
from the amount needed to organize 
and conduct the tours, and less the 
amount contributed in special rates, 
etc., by the Association—is collected by 
the universities themselves through lo- 
cal committees. Those elected to them 
must return to their university for at 
least one year after their tour, in or- 
der that their broadened view may be 
disseminated among their contempo- 
raries. They must submit reports of 
their work to their university and to 
the Bureau. They must address at least 
two meetings, and they must write at 
least three articles for college and other 
magazines or newspapers. 

Tours through the United Kingdom 
for American, Canadian, and other stu- 
dents are being arranged for the com- 
ing summer. They will illustrate every 
phase of the national life—in most 
cases by experience, and in all by lec- 
tures from acknowledged leaders. The 
Home Rule questions will be included. 
The tours will: be held during the long 
vacation, and readers are invited to 
write for particulars. 

The movement is non-sectarian and 
non-political. Leaders of all parties and 
all churches are on its council, which 
includes Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, the 
Bishop of London, the Archbishop of 
Westminster, and the president of the 
Free Church Council. On the Ameri- 
can side, Colonel Roosevelt, Colonel J. 
J. McCook, Mayor Gaynor, and the 
presidents of all the universities are 
identified with the movement. In Can- 
ada, the presidents of the universities, 
Sir Henry Pellatt, Premier Sir James 
Whitney, and many others are asso- 
ciated with the work. 

It is expected that early in 1911 an 
American and a Canadian Bureau will 
be opened, which will work under the 





direction of the local committees, but 
in conjunction with the head office in 
London. 

To those of us who look forward to 
a lasting peace between the nations, this 
work must be of special significance. 
How better can peace be brought about 
than through a real understanding be- 
tween the various leaders of the na- 
tions and communities? One of the 
men joining the general educational 
tour was a man who had given up a 
prospering business to prepare for the 
Church. His university course was 
nearing completion, and he spent what 
was a large part of his remaining capi- 
tal on his tour. Asked if he was satis- 
fied, he replied: “More than satisfied. 
It was the greatest revelation I could 
have had. If I can afford it, I shall 
take another of your tours as soon as 
opportunity offers. It was great.” 

The British students who have trav- 
eled this year have not only learned 
great lessons in many spheres, but they 
have been inspired to greater things, 
nobler ideals. They have been awak- 
ened to the condition of things at home 
as never before, and as nothing but a 
similar tour can do again. They have 
brought with them new conceptions of 
many things, not the least of which are 
those of the splendid Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the universi- 
ties of North America. Now they can 
read of your progress and your aims, 
not only with interest but with sympa- 
thy. And they are forwarding reports 
to us (the committee require that, in 
return for the help granted, the trav- 
elers shall send a report of their work, 
which may be published for the benefit 
of others, as they see fit) that are 
clear indications of the seriousness of 
their labors. 

“Where there is no vision, men perish.” 
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WHY THEOLOGICAL TRAINING FOR MISSIONARIES? 
By Samuel M. Zwemer, Arabia 


ITH a few brilliant exceptions, 
the theological seminary has 
been the chief training ground for 
missionaries since the days of Paul. 
None of the great champions of the 
faith in apostolic, medieval or modern 
missions could have done what they did 
or been what they were without a thor- 
ough theological training or its equiva- 
lent. Witness the lives of Raymund 
Lull, Henry Martyn, Alexander Duff, 
Robert Chalmers, Jacob Chamberlain, 
Griffith John, Bishop Scherechewsky, of 
China, Bishop French, of India, or 
Bishop Steere, of Zanzibar. 

The call for men of special theo- 
logical training and of Christian scholar- 
ship is loud and insistent today. It is 
a demand first as regards quantity and 
then as regards quality. Ordained men 
with full theological training are needed 
in all the mission fields by all the vari- 
ous boards and societies, and the de- 
mand for them outnumbers that for all 
other kinds of missionary workers al- 
most two to one. Even where the call 
is for men to teach, many societies in- 
sist and most societies prefer that they 
be ordained men; and this is not solely 
because of their ordination and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, but 
chiefly because of their theological train- 
ing. In the case of some British and 
Continental societies all missionaries go- 
ing out, women as well as men, phy- 
sicians as well as evangelists, are re- 
quired to have some theological training 
before appointment, and the value of 
such a regulation is easy to recognize. 
It is generally admitted that some 
knowledge of medicine is useful to 
everyone expecting to go out as a mis- 
sionary to the tropics, both for his own 
health and in case of emergency to care 


for the health of others, but this smat- 
tering of a medical education only em- 
phasizes the need of the thoroughly- 
qualified medical missionary who has 
had a full course of training and hos- 
pital experience. In the same way and 
for similar reasons the cure of souls, 
which is the business of every mis- 
sionary, requires some knowledge of 
spiritual diagnosis and therapeutics on 
the part of every worker, but a thor- 
ough knowledge of every department of 
theological science and training in those 
who go out as ordaitied missionaries. 

Aside from all other qualifications 
and special talents, and in addition to 
them, the foreign mission field needs 
men of thorough training for two spe- 
cial reasons. 

The character of the work itself de- 
mands the highest intellectual and 
spiritual leadership along these lines of 
study. The best that the church has at 
home is none too good for the foreign 
mission field. The very isolation of the 
ordained missionary on the foreign field 
makes him utterly dependent on his 
own resources in facing problems con- 
cerning which at home he may be able 
to consult others. The translation of 
the Scriptures and the preparation of 
Christian literature demand qualifica- 
tions of high order. The former is an 
impossible and hopeless task without a 
thorough knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew, of manuscripts, versions, the 
principles of textual criticisms and of 
the laws of idiom. Read the list of 
over six hundred missionaries who have 
made themselves immortal through 
Bible translation and revision for the 
non-Christian world if you would rea- 
lize the value of linguistic scholarship 
for the Kingdom. It may seem a simple 
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matter to read in a Bible Society Re- 
port that the Bible has been translated 
into Mandingo for eight millions, into 
Japanese for fifty millions, into Marathi 
for seventeen millions, into Bengali for 
thirty-nine millions, into Arabic for fifty 
millions; but only those who have done 
this work can comprehend what it all 
means. “Foreign missionaries have 
moved mountains,” says Dr. Jessup, in 
speaking of the Arabic Bible transla- 
tion, “grain by grain, rock by rock, by 
steady work year after year, toiling, 
delving, tunneling, giant mountain ob- 
stacles have been gradually melted 
away. After years of silent, unseen, 
prayerful agonizing work, suddenly a 
new version of the Sacred Scriptures is 
announced and millions find the door 
of knowledge and salvation suddenly 
opened to them.” The story of Bible 
translation into the Mandarin, the Ben- 
gali and the Arabic language, not to 
mention any others, is eloquent in its 
tribute to theological training as a 
necessary asset in the ideal foreign mis- 
sionary. 

And while the work of Bible trans- 
lation is largely accomplished, although 
not the work of Bible revision, there is 
a dearth of Bible helps, commentaries, 
concordances, catechisms and Bible dic- 
tionaries in large language areas which 
only the theologically-trained mission- 
ary can help supply. 

There is need for broad training as 
well as for special training in theology, 
because of the curse of sectarianism, 
which must not be perpetuated on the 
foreign field. In zn editorial printed 
after the Laymen’s Convention, the De- 
troit News tells us: “The pagan will 
Save us from our sectarianism. There 
is only one Gospel for the heathen. You 
can’t talk denominational distinctions to 
aman who worships a sacred goat, nor 












preach differences of church polity to a 
man who believes his wife ought to be 
burned on his funeral pyre. It is said 
that five thousand converts in India told 
the census taker they were Christians 
because they did not know to what par- 
ticular denomination they belonged!” 
Just because it is true, however, that 
sectarianism and denominational lines 
are disappearing on the mission field 
face to face with larger issues and the 
common foe, we need to hold fast to all 
the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity and to hold fast to them as living 
doctrines of the universal church and 
not as a nebular hypothesis. For this 
we need men of theological training to 
educate the future native leaders away 
from mere shibboleths, but also away 
from deadly heresy, to teach them the 
faith, once for all delivered to the 
saints, in such a scientific way that 
India shall have her Augustine and 
Japan her Athanasius, who shall be able 
to stand against the world for the great 
truths of God. In speaking to the stu- 
dents at the Liverpool Conference, Pro- 
fessor Warneck called attention to a 
danger relating to the purity of Chris- 
tian doctrine and the Christian life in 
the Far East. He calls it “the danger 
of a religious eclecticism, which has al- 
ready attained formidable proportions 
in Japan, and which will, I fear, before 
long, start propaganda in China and 
India, and turn many heads. It is by 
no means confined to frankly non- 
Christian circles, which speak quite 
openly of a development of Christianity 
by the incorporation of Buddhist and 
Confucianist doctrines, but also Japa- 
nese native Christians, including con- 
spicuous preachers, who are questioning 
the finality of Christianity and are leav- 
ing it an open question what and how 
much can be taken over from other re- 
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ligions in order to complete the Chris- 
tian faith, Do not close your eyes to 
this danger. Spare no effort that the 
old apostolic Gospel is not mingled with 
heathen elements.” He who does not 
know theology himself will never be 
able to shape theological thought for 
the awakening nations of the Orient. 

The ordained missionary must also be 
a bishop in the training of the native 
ministry, and for this he needs special 
training. He must be the intellectual 
as well as the spiritual leader of the 
leaders. The mission field to-day “needs 
men firmly grounded in the faith, es- 
tablished in love, exemplary in their 
life, tried in patience, as well as fitted 
with natural gifts and sterling educa- 
tion, authorities by dint of spiritual su- 
periority and educators by dint of peda- 
gogic wisdom.” Not without reason 
does a missionary expert thus charac- 
terize the high qualifications demanded 
in the present missionary situation. The 
missionary is the referee in all perplex- 
ing problems of church government, of 
church worship, of creed and conduct. 
Church history repeats itself; and a 
knowledge of all the rocks and reefs, 
of shoals and mists, of wind and 
weather, that have threatened the ship 
during the past twenty centuries will 
not be amiss to the pilots of today. 
Every ordained missionary to the Nearer 
East should first, through the theo- 
logical class room, attend the Council of 
Nice. It is impossible to be a leader 
in the religious thought of the native 
church without theological training. And 
the calibre and culture of the native 
church leaders in China, Japan, India, 
are of very high order. 

Missions need men of special theo- 
logical training because of the character 
and present attitude of the non-Chris- 
tian religions and philosophies, 


Christianity and the non-Christian re- 
ligions are distinct conceptions. Their 
real relation, therefore, when they come 
into contact is that of impact and not of 
compromise. Christianity is distinct in 
its origin. Its revelation is supernatural 
and its Founder was the Lord from 
heaven. In a real sense the Church of 
Christ can say with the Psalmist: “He 
hath not dealt so with any nation, and 
as for His statutes, they have not known 
them.” Christianity is distinct in its 
character from all other religions. If 
it were not, there could be no universal 
mission. It is distinct in its effect. If 
it were not, there should be no foreign 
missions. “There may be comparative 
religions,” Joseph Parker has said, “but 
Christianity is not ene of them.” 

When it was proposed in Berlin to 
found a chair of Comparative Religion, 
Professor Harnack gave three great 
reasons why such a chair has no place 
in a great university. The first reason 
he gave in these words: “There is only 
one religion which was revealed from 
God. All the other so-called religions 
are the inventions of men. One has 
come down from heaven; the others are 
of the earth, earthy. One is a divine 
revelation from the Creator of the uni- 
verse and all the others may be classi- 
fied as mere moral philosophies.” 

Now we may or may not agree with 
Mr. Parker and Professor Harnack. 
Many would not like to see our theo- 
logical seminaries transformed into 
schools of comparative religion. But 
the only way for the missionary to deal 
with comparative religions is to have 
positive religion himself. To be able 
not only to defend his position, but also 
to know every weakness in the position 
of his opponent, he must have special 
training. There is great danger in un- 
derestimating the strength of our foe 
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The strength of Isiam is at its theism, 
its fatalistic theism. The strength of 
Hinduism is its pantheistic theology and 
not its social system of caste. The 
strength of Buddhism is the seductive 
power of its philosophy, not its exter- 
nals of worship. If that philosophy is 
able to entangle and attract minds in 
Christian Europe and America, how 
can an untrained mind meet the Bud- 
dhist propagandist in Tokyo or Co- 
lombo? 

Bishop Mylne, after twenty-one years 
in India, made a notable contribution to 
the science of missions in his recent 
book, “Missions to Hindus,” and those 
who study it will see how the whole 
problem of method hinges on a thor- 
oughgoing knowledge of Hinduism. He 
shows that monism in philosophy, pan- 
theism in religion and caste in society 
are absolutely inseparable—‘‘one homo- 
geneous whole of ruthless and uncom- 
promising solidarity.” What can the 
“short-cut” missionary accomplish in 
meeting a system of philosophy twenty 
centuries old if he does not even un- 
derstand the terms used to describe its 
fundamental concepts? Shamgar with 
his ox-goad and Samson armed with 
the jawbone of an ass were heroes in 
the days of primitive warfare, but their 
successors today need arms of pre- 
cision to win laurels or victory. The 
most populous and the most difficult 
mission fields at present are not among 
the nature peoples but among the cul- 
tured races of Asia, who possess a volu- 
minous sacred literature and are able 
with keen logic or specious argument 
to drive the ill-equipped missionary to 
the wall. The missionary must be able 
to reason intelligently with objectors 
who are often honestly troubled over 
some of the great mysteries of our 
faith. Dr. Ewing, of Lahore College, 





gives a list of typical questions that 
are often fairly hurled at the mission- 
ary, one after another. “Who died 
upon the cross? Was it God or was it 
man? If He was God, why did He 
cry out and say: ‘My God! why hast 
Thou forsaken me?’ If He was a man, 
how can we suppose that a man’s death 
could atone for the sin of a whole 
world full of men? Explain to me, 
please, the doctrine of the Trinity. 
You say that the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls is not true; will you 
give me any argument outside the 
Christian Scriptures to prove your posi- 
tion on the subject? Some of the great- 
est of the Christians say that a part of 
the Bible is not God’s Word; which 
part is that, and how do you know that 
the rest is inspired? Will you give me 
any reason for believing that there is a 
state of conscious existence after death? 
Of course I want a reason outside the 
Bible, for that book is not with me an 
authority.” Such questions as these 
show the wide-awake attitude of the 
non-Christian mind. 

Hinduism is no longer stagnant but 
active and uses the modern arguments 
and methods in its attack on Christi- 
anity through the Arya Somaj and the 
Brama Somaj. An educated Hindu 
writes in the “Fortnightly Review” on 
“Why I Am Not a Christian,” and his 
arguments are worthy of careful study. 

Buddhism has always been a mis- 
sionary religion. It came to Ceylon 
from India two hundred and fifty years 
before Jesus Christ was born. It was a 
missionary religion in China before the 
Apostle Paul became a missionary. It 
had already touched Japan before Mo- 
hammed was born and before Moham- 
med died Buddhism had grasped the 
whole of Siam. In the Middle Ages 
Turkestan and Central Asia were the 
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big battleground between Buddhism, Is- 
lam and Christianity, and the statistics 
of religion given today for the Russian 
Empire show that year by year the 
mighty struggle between these three 
greatest religions of the world is still 
going on. No less than fifty thousand 
converts from the Greek Church were 
added to Islam within the last five 
years, according to Russian Government 
reports. 

There are several pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association of Ceylon, attacking Chris- 
tian doctrine and the Bible, which 
would require a first-class theological 
education on the part of anyone who 
would answer them. 

Islam is anti-Christian in its origin, 
character and history, but it was never 
sO aggressive and defiant as it is to- 
day. At Bahrein, Arabia, a Moslem 
showed me Delitsch’s “Babel und Bibel” 
translated at Cairo almost before I had 
seen a review of the book in American 
journals. And he wished me to answer 
its arguments. If you want some stiff 
subjects for theological debate, try 
Tisdall’s “Mohammedan Objections to 
Christianity,” as given in his text-book 
for missionaries on this topic. They 


deal with every department of theology 
and show many possible feats of casu- 
istry and Oriental logic. 

The men of the yellow robe and the 
men of the green turban are in clash 
and conflict with Christian missionaries 
today. The pen is mightier than the 
sword for them as well as for us, and 
they know it. Shall the religion of the 
loveless Allah or of the lifeless creed 
and the degraded home continue to 
dominate Asia and Africa because we 
have no adequate missionary leadership 
to win over these leaders of the blind? 
With adequate leadership—men who are 
trained to express their deepest religious 
convictions in scientific language, men 
who can teach the would-be philos- 
ophers of the East the real philosophy 
of the Christian religion from personal 
experience and with logical power— 
with such leadership victory is certain. 

Where shall we find missionaries of 
the right stamp for this work save in 
our theological seminaries? The special 
need is the special call to those who 
have the special training. And no- 
where can the man of special theological 
training find a wider field and a larger 
opportunity than in the non-Christian 
world. Will you go? 

















THE FINANCES OF A STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


By E. T. Heald 


UR spiritual work is our most im- 
portant work in the Student 
Christian Association. The next most 
important, it is safe to say, is finance. 
The lack of proper financial methods is 
the root of many evils. It often results 
in real dishonesty; it cramps the asso- 
ciation activity; in small associations it 
is the forerunner of annoying debts, and 
in large, lower salaries and, conse- 
quently, a poorer grade of employed 
officers; and it spells the loss of confi- 
dence among business men, from whom 
the financial support of necessity must 
come. 

The trouble is that the financial prob- 
lem is regarded as a necessary evil and 
not as a constructive branch of the 
Association activity. It is regarded as 
a begging proposition, where it should 
be regarded as an opportunity to culti- 
vate in the college students the spirit of 
giving. It is regarded by the general 
secretary as so much wasted energy 
where he should be thankful for the 
training that it gives him in resource- 
fulness in solving difficult problems, 
confidence in himself, and valuable ex- 
perience in dealing with human nature. 
It is regarded as a handicap on the ac- 
tivity of the Association, where it should 
be regarded as an educational oppor- 
tunity to let people know what the 
Association is doing and trying to do. 
It is regarded as a feature of the work 
that is always giving the Association a 
black eye, in the eyes of the students, 
because it is so much interested in their 
pocket-book, and the fear is that it is 
keeping them out of the work, when the 
fact is that there is no better way to 
interest a person in religious work than 





to get him to give to it. As soon as he 
has made an investment in a thing he 
becomes interested in it. The financial 
side of the work is regarded as opposed 
to the spiritual, and the sentiment exists 
that the greater the attention to the 
financial the less the attention to the 
spiritual. The truth is that some of 
the greatest spiritual miracles of this 
day are intimately related to the secur- 
ing of money for God’s work. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
for a primary aim the development of 
financial resources and yet there never 
was a more spiritual movement in the 
world’s history? The financial activity 
of the Association is often regarded as 
making the organization too much busi- 
ness. There may be too much business, 
but the best business methods should 
be employed. It is absurd to suppose 
that the business of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is surrounded by 
some magic that will protect it from 
the consequences if it breaks the laws 
of the business world. The best busi- 
ness methods that are used by the most 
up-to-date business organizations are 
not too good for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The writer examined the accounting 
and bookkeeping systems of banks, rail- 
roads, charity organizations, and col- 
leges. In order to get the experience 
of Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, a questionaire was sent out 
to about forty of the leading student 
Associations of the country, and replies 
were received from over twenty of 
them. Among the questions asked were 
the following: 

1. Who is the treasurer of your As- 
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sociation? Is there a faculty treasurer? 
Is there a faculty man on the com- 
mittee ? 

2. Who O. K.’s the bills? 

3- Do you have a voucher system? 

4. Do you make out a budget? If 
so, when? Please send sample. 

5. What system of bookkeeping do 
you use? 

6. Do you have accounts audited reg- 
ularly; and, if so, when? 

7. Do you have, in the spring, a cam- 
paign for subscriptions for the follow- 
ing year? What kind of a program do 
you have at the financial meeting? How 
many students are used in the student’s 
canvass? Length of canvass? 

8. When is the canvass made of stu- 
dents, faculty, business men, alumni? 

9. Is the Summer Conference money 
voted out of the Association treasury? 
If raised separately, how is this accom- 
plished ? 

10. How much of the general sec- 
retary’s time is devoted to the financial 
work of the Association? 

11. What part of the finances does 
the general secretary raise, and who 
raises the rest? 

The answers revealed a great variety 
of practice. Bills are O. K.’d by any- 
one from the general secretary to the 
whole cabinet or advisory board. A 
third of the Associations have no 
voucher system. The system of book- 
keeping is described as anything from 
the most modern loose leaf, double 
entry and cash register down to what 
was called by one secretary “indescrib- 
able.” Some of the Associations re- 
port that they do not audit accounts. 
Financial campaigns last from two 
days to the whole year, and the number 
of students working on the canvass, 
from 3 to 85. About one-third of the 
Associations raise the summer confer- 


ence fund separately, the majority vot- 
ing it out of the Association treasury. 
As to the time that the secretary gives 
to this work, there is a general tone of 
martyrdom, One fortunate secretary re- 
ported: “With a large income from 
our dormitories, our financial problem is 
not very gteat, so that the secretary is 
largely relieved for the regular Associa- 
tion activities.” His is an exceptional 
case, however. Most of the secretaries 
reported that they devoted from one- 
tenth to one-third of their time on 
finances, while one general secretary, who 
is responsible for one of the very largest 
Associations in the country, reported 
that he gave 75 per cent. of his time 
to finances. He, however, had an as- 
sociate secretary, who doubtless gave 
most of his time to the other activities 
of the Association. One secretary had 
none of the finances to raise, while an- 
other secretary of a large Association 
had the whole budget to raise. 

The chaos of practice revealed by 
these replies indicates the need of great- 
er uniformity. There is need to develop 
the financial department of the Asso- 
ciation as truly as the Bible and Mis- 
sion study departments. There is great 
need for experts who can assist the 
local fields in bringing up the standard 
in business administration as other ex- 
perts have brought up the standard in 
Bible and Mission study. Association 
after Association in important student 
centers is narrowing its scope, losing in- 
fluence; and a common cause of the 
trouble is a thriving debt and lack of 
knowledge how to deal with the situa- 
tion. The success of not only one de- 
partment but of all departments is at 
stake when the financial side is involved. 

Banks provide expert examiners who 
make it their business to visit the banks, 
examine their accounting systems, and 
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suggest improved methods. If banks 
do this for the sake of the money that 
is in their trust, should the Associations 
do less for the characters that are in 
their trust? 

The purpose of this paper is to gather 
together whatever of suggestion or con- 
clusion may’ be helpful towards more 
efficient and uniform practice. For con- 
venience, the subject has been divided 
into the following heads: 

1. Organization of the committee. 

2. Budget. 

3. Raising the funds. 

4. Disbursement of the funds. 

5. System of accounting and book- 
keeping. 

6. The constructive policy of the 
Financial Department. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee should be popular and 
representative, because they must reach 
all classes of the student body, and the 
Association will be largely judged by 
the members of the finance committee. 
They must have business efficiency, as 
the business success of the Association 
rests largely in their hands. They must 
have “stick-to-itiveness,” because their 
work lasts all year. They must have 
a vision of what the Association is 
doing for the student body, for they 
must interest people in the work of the 
Association and be able to perform an 
educational mission to let people know 
what is being done. Their interest in 
the Association must be of a positive 
nature before they go on the com- 
mittee, This is a poor department on 
which to try out doubtful material. 
They must be able to raise money. A 
poor canvassing committee will lose per- 
haps hundreds of dollars for the Asso- 
ciation in the course of the year, while 


a good canvassing committee will de- 
velop the resources. 

Five members are enough for the 
executive or standing committee, which 
shall do the planning. For the personal 
campaign of the student body, there 
should be one canvasser for every 
twenty men in the institution. 

It is well to have a faculty man on 
the committee if there is not a faculty 
treasurer, and also an alumnus who will 
help get out and sign letters for the 
alumni canvass. No one should be 
on the committee who is not ready to 
help in the work of raising the money. 


THE Bupbcet 


There is an old saying, “Plan your 
work, then work your plan.” The bud- 
get is the plan for the Finance Com- 
mittee. It contains an estimate of the 
expenditures and income for the year, 
which, of course, should balance. It 
should be drawn up in the spring of the 
year for the year following, and should 
specify the amounts to be expended for 
the different departments and for the 
general expenses, such as salaries, In- 
ternational and State Committee, print- 
ing, postage, etc. It should include the 
item, interest on debt. If the summer 
conference and missionary moneys are 
paid out of the treasury, they should be 
included in the budget. The writer is 
of the opinion that these two funds 
should be raised separately, as more 
money can be raised in that way, and 
many people will give to the current 
expenses of the Association who will 
not give to the conference fund or to 
missionary objects, and would object to 
having their money used in_ those 
channels. 

The budget should be given publicity, 
and circulated among those who are to 
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be asked to give. A report of the ex- 
penditures and income should be printed 
in the college paper some time during 
the year. 


SECURING THE FINANCES 


The problem of raising the money 
lies not in novel schemes, but in the 
effective canvassing of the regular 
sources of subscriptions. Practically 
the entire income will be in dues and 
subscriptions, except in Associations that 
have dormitories and university appro- 
priations. 

Nobody should be canvassed for the 
budget more than once in the same 
year. The following campaigns are in 
general use among student Associa- 
tions : 

Outgoing seniors, in spring of pre- 
ceding year. 

Student membership dues, first two 
weeks of college. 

Cabinet pledges, first meeting of Cab- 
inet in fall. 

Faculty subscriptions, about October 1. 

Student subscriptions, about Octo- 
ber 15. 

Alumni subscriptions, about Novem- 
ber 1. By mail. 

Friends and business men, about No- 
vember I, or January I. 

Parents, about December 1. This is 
in favor in a few institutions, where 
the parents are wealthy, but, as a rule, 
it is better to work through the stu- 
dents. 

The personal canvass among the stu- 
dents may be conducted as follows: 

A rally or banquet, at which the 
finance needs are presented, and the 
spirit of giving emphasized, is a good 
way to start the campaign. One uni- 
versity last year paid $100 out of the 
treasury for a free banquet to 400 
members and secured $750 in pledges. 


At such a meeting, those present should 
be asked not to give because they feel 
in duty bound by the banquet, but only 
if they wish to do so freely. Such a 
meeting should also be strong in its 
spiritual tone. 

For the every-member canvass, a 
quick two-day campaign is most effec- 
tive. With the large committee of one 
to every twenty men in college, divide 
into teams of about six men each, divide 
the total list of students among the can- 
vassers and let them go two by two. 
One large State university last year se- 
cured $1,300 from the students in a 
two-day canvass with twelve teams of 
six men each. 

An important item in raising finances 
is business-like methods in collections. 
Subscribers should be notified by the 
Treasurer a few days before the sub- 
scription falls due, and then seen on 
that date. If he does not have the 
money then, be sure to make a definite 
date for future collection. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


The Association should exercise as 
great care in expenditure as it does en- 
ergy in raising funds. A check system 
should be used. The method that does 
not have a voucher system should be 
discarded and a voucher system put in. 
An even more efficient system is the 
voucher check. In one process and on 
one piece of paper the voucher is made 
out with bill attached ; the payee receipts 
at the bank where he cashes the voucher 
check. This saves the operation of 
writing out a check separately. It is 
generally adopted by railroads now. 

Bills or vouchers should be approved 
by the general secretary or the chairman 
of the advisory board, in addition to the 
treasurer. 




















ACCOUNTING 


As a rule, the simpler the system of 
bookkeeping, the better. The whole 
tendency of modern accounting is to- 
wards more red tape. It may be 
necessary in large business concerns, 
but the Association records are a simple 
matter, at least in Associations that 
have not large material equipment. The 
old-fashioned day-book and ledger are 
not bad, and are being used by many 
Associations. If the voucher system is 
used, there should be a record book for 
the vouchers in their order, and the 
distribution according to departments. 
This will enable one to know how the 
totals in each department compare with 
the amount allotted in the budget for 
the respective departments, and there is 
not the danger of running over the ap- 
propriation. 

A good way to keep track of the in- 
come is to have carbon copy receipt 
books. This saves the operation of 
writing the stub note of the receipt, that 
is necessary in the ordinary receipt 
book, it insures no mistake in the copy, 
and there is no danger of forgetting to 
write the stub receipt. 

There should be a balancing of ac- 
counts every month, and an auditing at 
least once a year, and always when 
there is a change of treasurer. 


CoNSTRUCTIVE PoLicy OF THE FINAN- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT 


The financial work of the Association 
calls for a constructive policy in de- 
veloping the spirit of giving and also 
in developing the spiritual life and ac- 
tivity of the whole Association. 

One general reason for financial 
weakness in an Association is the fail- 
ure to develop the spirit and habit of 
giving, The field is not covered, and 
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a surprising amount of money is lost 
because it is not asked for. The Asso- 
ciation is not faithful to its duty unless 
it is developing the financial resources 
of its field to the utmost and cultivating 
the spirit of liberal giving in students 
while they are at college, so that they 
will go out into the commonwealth with 
the habit of generous giving. 

But the financial work also calls for 
a constructive policy regarding the 
whole religious activity of the Associa- 
tion. We do not always realize the 
close connection between the financial 
and the spiritual. We realize that the 
work cannot be carried on successfully 
unless the money is raised. But it is 
none the less true that the money can- 
not be raised unless the Association is 
carrying on a strong religious work that 
enlists the interest of the college stu- 
dents. Too often the finance committee 
runs into a stone wall of lack of in- 
terest. They will not be interested in 
an Association in which the spirit of 
Christ is missing. No matter how 
many privileges are offered, and social 
attractions, no matter how business- 
like the methods and complete the ma- 
chinery, there will be no results without 
the power that comes with prayer and 
the spirit of Christ. The short cut to 
financial failure in Association work is 
the neglect of the spiritual. 

In Associations where this neglect has 
worked its consequences, two things are 
essential. One is to select the strongest 
financial committee possible; strong in 
spiritual and business qualifications and 
in the ability to interest the students in 
the work of the Association. The other 
essential is to immediately build up 
the spiritual work through strong re- 
ligious meetings, Bible and mission 
study and opportunities for service. 








WORK FOR STUDENTS IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES IN CHINA 
By W. E. Taylor, Shanghai 


SPECIAL campaign to reach the 
A 1,000,000 “literati” of China was 
planned by the Association and Student 
Movement some years ago, and secre- 
taries reached the field, only to find the 
whole situation suddenly transformed, 
and the old type of students who used 
to throng the ancient examination halls 
swept away by the edict of the late 
Empress Dowager abolishing the old 
form of education. In the meantime, a 
new system of education has sprung up, 
based on Western methods, and every- 
where throughout the vast Empire, in 
villages, towns and cities, there are new 
schools, reaching their climax in the 
great and really splendid Government 
Colleges and Universities in the twenty 
capital cities of the Middle Kingdom. 
The new army of students thus provi- 
dentially created, the young China, 
thirsting for knowledge of Western 
science and learning, keen enough to 
resent foreign interference, and jealous 
of China for China, yet, as every ex- 
periment has proven, open to sympa- 
thetic and tactful approach, this vast 
army of China’s new student leaders, 
the flower of the nation—bright, inquir- 
ing and approachable—constitute the 
greatest single student opportunity that 
has ever been presented in the Christian 
Church in history. | 
Something has been done, with a 
success that warrants much more ex- 
tensive and co-ordinated effort, through 
the individual efforts of gifted mission- 
aries like Dr. Wilson, of the China 
Inland Mission, Chentu, now definitely 
loaned by that Society to the Associa- 
tion work, and by Rev. Dr. White- 
wright in his remarkable institutional 
work in Chinanfu, the capital of Shan- 


tung, the home of Confucius. In the 
three months before the museum was 
officially open to visitors, no less than 
50,000 students, officials and gentry 
crowded the unfinished building, study- 
ing the exhibits and listening to the 
addresses by experts revealing to China 
the reason for her weaknesses, and 
pointing to her the source of true en- 
lightenment. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been successful in gaining an 
entrance to the Government Schools 
in Tientsin. Scientific lectures are pro- 
vided at the Association, which are at- 
tended by delegations of teachers and 
students of all the leading educational 
institutions in this China’s model edu- 
cational center. The confidence gained 
is illustrated by the fact that in Tien- 
tsin the whole of the very complete 
scientific equipment belonging to the 
government schools has recently been 
made available to the Association. The 
Association School has been given 
official standing as a regular “Middle 
School,” though this standing has 
hitherto been withheld from _ other 
missionary schools and colleges. Per- 
sonal contact with leading Chinese 
officials has resulted in remarkable and 
startling victories for the Christian 
Movement. It is sufficient here to 
illustrate the case of Chang Po-Ling, 
principal of the First Private Middle 
School, friend and confidant of Presi- 
dent Wang, head of the Imperial 
Normal School in Tientsin. The first 
touch with Chang Po-ling was through 
Bob Gailey, of Princeton, in a Bible 
class. Chang Po-ling, later, met Secre- 
tary Robertson, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, through a series 
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of Science lectures given to the govern- 
ment teachers and students. As one 
result of the personal friendship which 
sprang up, Chang joined a Bible class 
and became a professing Christian. In 
1908 he was sent to America on a 
Government Commission, and on his 
return, in 1909, took a still more defi- 
nite stand for Christianity and was 
baptized and joined the Church. In his 
new zeal he was instrumental in leading 
an influential member of the Chinese 
gentry, Ouyang, to give $14,600 to the 
Tientsin Association Land Campaign, 
in the spring of 1910. As a result of 
his gift, Ou Yang, who was a non- 
Christian, began to read Christian lit- 
erature and was baptized in June. 
Through the influence of Chang Po- 
ling, the two sons of Yen Han-lin, 
Vice-President of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, became members of the Associa- 
tion Bible classes, and have become 
professing Christians. Chang’s own 
brother is now a student at Columbia 
University, preparing for the ministry. 
He has the distinction of being the first 
to sign the Volunteer Declaration in 
China. 

Many of the Government Colleges 
throughout China are now seeking for 
foreign teachers, and the demand is 
steadily and rapidly increasing. It is 
essential that the right kind of men 
be secured for these important posts, 
paying large salaries, and capable of 
exercising very great influence on the 
thousands of students with whom they 
come in closest contact—an approach 
that is not available to the regular 
mission worker. In a number of cases, 
both in Japan and China, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has been 
instrumental in procuring these teachers 
and professors, and results have amply 
justified the enterprise. One Govern- 





ment School teacher, within a year, 
gathered around him an English Bible 
class of over 100 students, of whom 
twelve became Christians. The oppor- 
tunities for splendid consecrated service 
in this great field are practically un- 
limited. 

So far, only the edge of the Move- 
ment has been touched. Even to have 
Christian teachers in the schools and 
colleges is not in itself enough. The 
number of students is so great that, 
even if all the foreign teachers were 
Christians, actively looking out for op- 
portunities of helping the students, they 
would still be utterly unable to cope 
with the situation. What is needed is 
an organized effort, on an ade- 
quate scale, with specially adapted 
methods to reach these students. Such 
a campaign is about to be launched by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
through the co-operation of the various 
Missionary Boards and organizations. 
The next generation, or even the next 
ten years, is the critical time for student 
work in China. Mr. F. S. Brockman, 
general secretary of the China Move- 
ment, writes: “Every day’s further de- 
velopments tend to deepen my convic- 
tion that we cannot neglect this field 
any longer. A propaganda is now be- 
ing actively carried on by the Govern- 
ment School students to take some 
radical action against foreigners. The 
papers are full of disquieting rumors, 
all emanating from the Government 
School students. Circulars are being 
distributed from Government School 
students denouncing the aggression of 
foreign Powers, all of which is fraught 
with possibilities of greatest evil. Not- 
withstanding the fiery and often unruly 
character of these students, every 
student experiment we have made in 
any adequate scale to reach them 
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shows how open they are to tactful 
influences.” There is no question about 
the accessibility of the student classes. 
Their numbers and unequaled influence 
make the Government School field 
potent in strategical opportunity. 
Plans are being made to meet this 
great demand. The different national 
committees of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are planning to 


March 


send out, in the next year or two, about 
twenty men to undertake this work; 
and other agencies are, in certain cases, 
assigning their workers, for a time at 
least, under the general direction of the 
Association. This campaign, so mo- 
mentous for the Christian enterprise in 
its potentiality, calls for the continued 
prayer of the home churches and the 
response of leading men to the call. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


At Yale the Forestry and Law Schools have 
special Bible courses prepared for their use. 
Over half the men in the Forestry School are 
enrolled in the classes and the attendance 
reaches the high level of 90 per cent of the 
enrollment. Recent graduates are being used 
in a special series of addresses at Yale. 


The Providence Biblical Institute arranged 
for two courses of lectures during the winter 
to be held in Manning Hall, Brown University. 
The first course was conducted by Prof. 
Richard Morse Hodge. The theme was “The 
Christ of the Four Gospels.” 


At Clark University, Worcester, Mass., in 
the college department, there is the largest 
mission study class that has ever met in the 
institution. The course used is H. P. Beach’s 
“Dawn on the Hills of T’ang.” The class is 
taught in sections by the Rev. Kinsley Blod- 
gett, rector of St. Marks Episcopal Church of 
Worcester, and E. R. Laine. Some extensive 
work is being done by the Clark University 
Association in the towns nearby. 


The Religious Education Association had its 
eighth general convention at Brown University 
February 14 to 16. Among the speakers were: 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop William Lawrence, 
Jane Addams, President Henry Churchill King 
and President W. H. P. Faunce. The general 
them was “Religious Education and the Amer- 
ican Home.” 


The fourth annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Church Workers in State Universities 
was held at the University of Illinois, Janu- 
arv 31 and February 1. Some of the subjects 
for discussion were: “The Students and the 
Churches,” “How to Meet Students’ Religious 
Difficulties,” “The Churches, the Student, and 
Social Service Work.” Prof. Graham Taylor 
spoke on the subject “Social Service as a Life 
Work for University Graduates.” 


Edward Fairbank, a graduate of Amherst 





College, who studied also at Yale Divinity 
School and Andover Theological Seminary, 
and is now at Vadale, India, was one of the 
first one hundred student volunteers. This 
group volunteered at Mount Hermon in the 
summer of 1886. He has a large field, where 
the crying need at present is for schools. 


Watts O. Pye, of Fenchow, China, is a grad- 
uate of Carleton College and of Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary. A friend has just given 
$3,000 to build a church for this station. The 
head master of a native school recently sent 
forty of his boys to Mr. Pye’s church, but 
when they arrived at the place it was so 
crowded they could not enter. Next day the 
head master saw Mr. Pye and said: “I sent 
my boys up to you, but there was no room for 
them. Don’t you want them to hear about 
your religion?” There will now be a splendid 
church for this work. 


Charles H. Brubaker, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1906, a missionary under the Board of 
the Church of the Brethren, died at Landour, 
India, October 20, 1910. This is the first loss 
of this board in the foreign field, though the 
board was organized in 1884. 


The Rev. Paul Barnhart, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a graduate of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
1907, and a member of the Southern Illinois 
Conference, sailed from New York City on 
the steamship Colon, en route to La Paz, 
Bolivia, where he is to become a teacher in 
the American Institute. Mr. Barnhart has 
previously engaged in mission work in two 
other fields, though not under the Board of 
Foreign Missions. He served as_ superin- 
tendent of colportage for the American Bible 
Society in the Philippines, 1901 to 1903, and 
was a missionary of the Sudan United Mis- 
sion stationed at Donga, Northern Nigeria, 
1907 to IgI0. 


Claude Rupert Kellogg, Denver University, 
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1909, sailed January 18 under the Methodist 
Episcopal Board to Foochow, China. 


Milton Jack, a graduate of McGill, and his 
wife, Catherine Bennet Jack, Royal Victoria 
College, are at work in Tamsui, Formosa. Mr. 
Jack has entire charge of the Theological Col- 
lege and is assisted by Mrs. Jack, who also 
teaches in the women’s school. A letter re- 
cently received from them speaks of an over- 
whelming amount of work that must be left 
undone, but the epistle is full of optimism. 


Another Rhodes Scholar has joined the mis- 
sionary forces in China. Edward J. Winans, a 
graduate of Willamette University, who took 
his arts degree at Oxford in 1910, is now con- 
nected with the faculty of Peking University. 


The religious organizations of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, united in a missionary con- 
ference, January 27 to 29. Among the speakers 
were: Rev. G. M. Ross, of Honan, China; 
Dr. Buchanan, of India, and Rev. D. J. David- 
son, of Dhar, India. 


On January 13, there was a special meeting 
held at Dartmouth on the theme “Dartmouth 
Spirit as a Spirit of Service.” The speakers 
were: Benjamin S. Marshall, Dr. G. Glenn 
Atkins and President Ozora Davis, all alumni 
of Dartmouth. 


There are at present more than 300,000 Boy 
Scouts in America, and the number is growing 
rapidly. Many college men are helping in for- 
warding the interests of this movement. 


In the State of Iowa many successful evan- 
gelistic deputations were at work during the 
Christmas Holidays. Some figures are inter- 
esting in this connection: 


Colleges sending deputations...... 14 
Deputations not reporting results 3 
Deputations reporting results..... 18 
Largest town entered............ 1,600 
Smallest town entered............ 250 


Average expenses per deputation. .$19.75 

Contributions for “State Work”. .$76.90 

The work of the deputations was most bene- 
ficial to the towns in which the work was 
done. In all 169 persons signified their inten- 
tion to lead the Christian life as a special re- 
sult of this work. 


The organization by the delegates of stu- 
dent deputations was the most practical result 
of the State Bible Study Institute of West 
Virginia, held at Buckhannon, January 6 to 8. 

he plan arranged was for deputations of two 
delegates each to visit the institutions not rep- 
resented at the institute, and thus make the 
results effective throughout the State. This 
deputation work is in this case all the more 
important because only four institutions—West 
Virginia University, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Salem College and Broaddus Insti- 
'nte—were represented at this, the first State 
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Bible study institute attempted in West Vir- 
ginia. As a basis for the deputation work the 
S.ate Bible study policy, outlining ideals and 
methods, was drawn up. The institute was 
held at West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, and had been arranged by Mr. 
ik. J. Simonds, general secretary of the As- 
sociation of West Virginia University. Prof. 
Armstrong of West Virginia University, Pres- 
ident Doney of West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Harrison S. Elliott of the International 
Committee, and E. J. Simonds were among the 
speakers. 


The Association at Mississippi A. and M. is 
sending out a news-letter to alumni at the end 
of each term. It deals with academic, athletic 
and religious news, and serves the usual use- 
ful purpose of keeping graduates in touch with 
college affairs. 


Walter G. Molby, general secretary at Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been leading a Bible 
class of members of the football team. 


At Wofford College, South Carolina, the As- 
sociation rooms have been altered and im- 
proved to make them more attractive for the 
work of the year. 


At Williams College, on December 20, “The 
Messiah” was given in Thompson Memorial 
Chapel. Through the liberality of friends the 
production of the Oratorio was free to all the 
students. 


Rev. Robert A. Hume delivered a series of 
lectures on India at Beloit College as the 
Quarter Missionary Lecture. 


The social service committee of Harvard re- 
ports a large amount of service done by Har- 
vard students for the community. In actual 
work five agencies have been supplied with 
workers. A number of entertainment troups 
have been busy. Deputation work has been 
carried on. Boys’ Clubs have been promoted 
in thirteen different agencies. The Associ- 
ated Charities of Boston, the Associated Char- 
ities of Cambridge, and the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society have been helped by students. 


The Association at Colorado College has de- 
cided to prepare a monthly news-letter to keep 
the graduates closer to the affairs of the col- 
lege. 


The annual missionary convention of the 
colleges of Maryland was held February 3 to 5. 
Among the speakers were: John M. Holmes, 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, J. C. Robbins, Miss 
Anna Brown, Hobart Smoke, Dr. C. K. 
Swartz, Rev. C. H. Fenn, D. D.; John Little 
and Dr. George Heber Jones. 


On Saturday, January 14, was published a 
special Young Men’s Christian Association edi- 
tion of The Tar Heel, the official organ of the 
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University of North Carolina Athletic Asso- 


ciation. This issue deals very thoroughly 
with a number of topics of the deepest im- 
port of the spiritual life of students. Some 
of the headings of the articles are ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood Work,” “A Strong Feature of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association,” “Prog- 
ress of the Bible Study Department,” “Work 
of Missions Among the Students,” “Young 
Men’s Christian Association Conference of 
Southern Students.” There are included also 
messages from pastors in Chapel Hill and the 
President of the University. An interesting 
article is also provided by the President of the 
Student Association. Altogether the number 
is a creditable issue and will help much, not 
only to promote the Association activities, but 
to give the men of the college an opportunity 
to see the scope and influence of the Associ- 
ation work. 


Western Reserve University has had three 
evangelistic deputations at work in towns in 
Ohio. 


University of Michigan Activities —The com- 
bined Associations for men and women stu- 
dents in the University of Michigan is issuing 
a striking folder, “The Week’s Work,” on 
which fifty-seven regular different weekly ac- 
tivities are listed. The total average attend- 
ance is credited as 823, with possibly about 100 
students counted twice. The Volunteer Band 
of Michigan has been doing very successful 
deputation work among the Young People’s 
Societies in Detroit. The foreign project of 
the University of Michigan at Busrah, Arabia, 
is progressing very favorably. Permission has 
been secured from the Turkish officials to start 
a high school and university in the city. The 
university is at liberty to teach medicine, engi- 
neering, agriculture and liberal arts, with the 
Bible compulsory in every course if so desired. 
Three seniors are expecting to go out from the 
University in the fall of 1911 to represent the 
work of the Student Christian Association. 
Another medical man and his wife have agreed 
to go out to the assistance of Dr. Bennett as 
soon as the funds can be supplied. It looks 
as if the objective of two engineers, two doc- 
tors and two women teachers by January, 1912, 
will be attained. 


At the University of Washingtcn, E. C. 
Carter, E. C. Mercer and Gale Seaman con- 
ducted a series of meetings in the interests of 
the spiritual life of the students. At Oregon 
Agricultural College, as a result of a similar 
consideration of the religious problems of stu- 
dents, more than thirty men made public de- 
cision for the Christian life. 


On February 11 and 12 an Intercollegiate 
Bible Study Institute for the colleges of South- 
ern California was held at Pomona. Clayton 
S. Cooper, Mr. Hagerman of the California 
State Committee, George Irving and Gale Sea- 
man were among the leaders. 
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At the University of Missouri, President A. 
Ross Hill has delivered in the Association 
Building a series of lectures on “The Ethical 
Teachings of Jesus.” The average attendance 
has been 125. 


Denver University had two evangelistic 
deputations out during the week between 
Christmas and New Years. J. B. Watson, sec- 
retary at the School of Mines, was leader of 
one of the deputations, and J. W. Nipps, State 
Student Secretary, of the other. Among those 
who made up the deputations were the presi- 
dent of the Association, the editor of the Uni- 
versity Paper, the football players of this 
year’s team, both the business manager and 
editor of the University Annual, one member 
of a ’varsity debating team, and one member of 
the university quartet. An interesting fea- 
ture of Bible study is being developed this 
year. The class in “Personal Work” has full 
charge of the meetings at the Goodheart Mis- 
sion in the city, one evening alternate weeks. 
Last Friday evening they were assisted by the 
university male quartet. The Women’s As- 
sociation is co-operating with the men in this 
work and is taking up the work for the 
women. The wife of the Dean of Liberal 
Arts has presented the University Association 
a list of first-class, up-to-date books, and the 
Chancellor thirty books. 


At Denver January has been made a 
month of prayer. All social affairs have been 
canceled for the month and meetings are held 
at the University Church every evening the 
first and last weeks and on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings the intervening weeks. There 
are eighteen members of the Student Volun- 
teer Band. There is also a large city band of 
alumni volunteers. Jointly these two bands 
have sent out five of their members to the 
foreign field within the last month, and four 
more are under appointment and will sail 
within a few months. An Estes Park summer 
conference club is being organized, and they 
are expecting to have a strong delegation from 
the university this year. 


The secretaries and the president of the 
Student Associations of Colorado are holding 
monthly conferences this year, and they are 
proving to be very helpful in strengthening 
and unifying the work of the Association in 
the State. 


The Christian Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania is carrying on a large exten- 
sion work in many different parts of Phila- 
delphia. The activities include work at the 
University Settlement; teaching “How the 
People Rule” in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church; teaching English to Foreign- 
ers; speaking at Wayfarers’ Lodge; assist: 
the Boy Scout Movement at the Seco 
Church Settlement ; assisting the Civic League; 
assisting the City Association Boys’ Club; 
teaching Sunday School Classes and working 
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with the Evening Home Club. An interest- 
ing series of addresses is being delivered on 
foreign countries. The list includes the fol- 
lowing: 
“Experiences in Alaska,” J. Hart, ’14. 
“Japanese Customs,” S. S. Wada, ’13. 
“Medicine in Persia,” Dr. W. S. Vanneman, 


88. 
“Dr. Grenfell in Labrador,” L. F. Fallon, ’13. 
“The Immigrant at Home,” Prof. Edward A. 
Steiner. 
“The New China,” T. C. F. Quo, ’12 C. 
“Christianity in China,” A. Goddard, ’99. 
“Student Life in India,” C. A. R. Janvier. 
“Korea,” F. G. Kim, ’13. 


University of Toronto Settlement.—The set- 
tlement work at the University of Toronto is 
going ahead very successfully. The work 
among foreigners has been especially sucess- 
ful and great progress is being made in this 
department. Seventy students are being en- 
gaged in the various branches of settlement 
activity. In view of the fact that the settle- 
ment work is an entirely new department, it is 
remarkable that in the recent campaign over 
$2,500 was subscribed by the students alone for 
the work this year. 


Plans have been made for publishing a mis- 
sionary magazine in the Welsh language. It 
will be called “Y Negesydd Cenhadol,” which 
means in English “The Missionary Mes- 
senger.” 


At Cornell University there are 620 students 
attending Bible study classes weekly in fifty- 
one groups. There are groups in fourteen 
fraternity houses, with an enrollment of 183. 
Groups have been organized in rooming houses 
with great success. There are fifty Chinese 
students in Cornell, and twenty-nine are at- 
tending regularly Bible groups led by faculty 
members. A Bible study institute is to be held 
at Cornell University April 14 to 16. The total 
enrolment for Bible study at Cornell, includ- 
ing leaders, is 1,001. ' 


A special series of meetings, for the pepese 
of quickening the spiritual life, was held 
at Pennsylvania State College in January. The 
meetings extended over six days. Thirteen 
addresses were delivered to audiences fre- 
quently exceeding 1,000. About sixty smaller 
group gatherings were held for groups in dif- 
ferent boarding clubs, dormitories and frater- 
nity houses. Beside the meetings the speakers 
gave much time to personal interviews, and 
many men availed themselves of the privilege 
and voluntarily sought out the leaders for help 
on personal problems. The series was held 
under the auspices of a special committee com- 
posed of 15 faculty men, 25 citizens of the 
town and 225 undergraduates. Through the 
efforts of this committee the meetings were 
thoroughly advertised and proper preparation 
made. Personal invitations were extended to 


the whole community. The entire town 
felt the benefit of these meetings, and some 
200 men definitely decided to become disciples 
of Jesus Christ. Among the speakers and 
leaders were: A. J. Elliott, Dr. W. J. Hutchins 
of Oberlin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Huston 
of Coatesville, General James A. Beaver of 
Bellefonte, J. W. Pontius, John Woodcock, 
F. E. Williams, J. E. Platt, R. S. Shade, Rev. 
C. E. Shaeffer and the local secretaries. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been reorganized at Westminster College, 
Denver, Col., this fall, and they are planning 
on sending a strong delegation to the State 
convention next month. 


The secretary at Colorado University has 
been forced to give up the work at that place 
on account of ill health. 


Colorado College has done a good piece of 
work in its employment department this year. 
$15,000 worth of work has been secured for 
students of the college; estimating a board job 
worth $150, and a room job $50; miscellaneous 
jobs were estimated at a reasonable rate. 


The Student Secretary of Colorado has been 
doing some work in the high schools of the 
State. Three high school boys’ conventions 
have been held in different parts of the State, 
resulting in over sixty decisions for the Chris- 
tian life and the organization of Bible classes 
in six of the leading high schools of the State. 


Mercersburg Academy Association has 354 
members out of 400 students in the institution. 
Over two hundred are in Bible classes. F. 
N. D. Buchman, of Penn State College, and a 
group of associates led two very successful 
large meetings January 18 and 109. 


The University of Iowa sent out its first 
evangelistic deputation in the Christmas vaca- 
tion this year. The Association has been ac- 
tively engaged in temperance work this year. 


Seven evangelistic deputations went out 
from Ohio Wesleyan University during the 
Christmas vacation. Over one hundred con- 
versions resulted from their efforts. Prof. E. 
D. Soper is to have charge of a normal class 
in connection with the mission study work. 


The Association of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College sent out five evangelistic depu- 
tations during the Christmas holidays. Fifty 
meetings were held, attended by a total of 
2,500 people. A number expressed themselves 
as ready to enter the Christian life as a result 
of these meetings. 


At the University of Oregon a series of lec- 
tures on the Bible has been begun. The series 
will deal with the literature, history, philos- 
ophy, economics and ethics of the Bible. 
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There will also be a discussion of the question 
“Does the Bible Meet Man’s Deepest Need?” 


A hospital fund outside of the regular 
budget has been established at Colorado State 
College. By the payment of a small sum a 
student receives a place in a ward in the city 
hospital, which includes board, lodging and 
nurse attendance. To date, two students have 
received benefits on this. 


At Purdue University twelve fraternity 
groups are meeting weekly for a series of lec- 
tures on "How to Live Spiritually, Mentally, 
Physically.” 


At Cregon Agricultural College a success- 
ful series of meetings were held by Mr. E. C. 
Carter and Mr. E. C. Mercer on January 18 
to 20, The average attendance at every meet- 
ing was between four and five hundred. A 
campaign has been begun to clear the remain- 
ing debt from the Association building. 


At A. & M. College of Texas the new Asso- 
ciation hymnal, “Fellowship Hymns,” is being 
used in the chapel. 


At Tuskegee Institute there are fifty-five 
groups in Bible study, with over 800 men and 
boys enrolled. The groups are being led by 
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students, and a large normal group is being 
led by Rev. Prof. G. L. Imes. 


At Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash., there are fraternity Bible classes for 
the first time in the history of the Association. 


The following men of the class of 1910 of 
Princeton are engaged in college teaching 
work in the foreign field: Harrold F. Close, of 
Scranton, at the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirut; Henri Ferger, of Chattanooga, at Gor- 
don Mission College, India; Stanley A. Hun- 
ter, of Riverside, Cal., at Allahabad Christian 
College, and George A. Bingley, of Water- 
town, N. Y., in the Government School at 
Osaka, Japan. 


A group of fifty men have commenced 
studying W. D. Weatherford’s “Negro Life 
in the South” at the University of South 
Carolina. 


About half the enrolment in the college is 
attending the weekly reiigious meetings of the 
Christian Association at Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 


At Williams College over 200 foreigners are 
attending the educational classes taught by 
students. Two hundred men are enrolled in 
mission study classes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


World Missionary Conference, 1910. 
Nine volumes. New York. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, $5.00 (carriage 
extra). 


Without doubt these nine close-packed vol- 
umes are a somewhat bewildering array with 
their exhaustive commission reports and the 
discussions printed in very small type. To the 
college student they may present themselves 
as a pretty big undertaking, and if he keeps 
himself outside their red covers it will be per- 
fectly natural that they shall seem of little use 
to him. But is not natural for the energetic, 
broad-minded students to remain permanently 
“bluffed” by the mere big bulk of anything. 
We are so profoundly convinced not only of 
their academic value but of their practical use- 
fulness that at some little length we should 
like to put down a few suggestions as to the 
best method of getting what is desired out of 
this mass of information. 

First of all, let us recall what these books 
actually are. They are the first attempt to 


comprehensively survey the great field of 
Christian missions in a manner that compares 
in some degree favorably with the vast re- 
searches that have been carried through in the 





realm of natural science in recent years. Of 
course, no one realizes more fully than the 
members of the various commissions them- 
selves that the time for digesting the mass of 
information received was too short for any de- 
gree of finality, for the conference appointed 
a continuation committee to carry forward the 
work that they themselves felt was only just 
begun. This work is in good hands; men who 
combine scholarly training, with a wide ex- 
perience of the practical management of the 
missionary enterprise, have been chosen. This 
body of men has years of work ahead; but 
have not the great leaders in natural science 
devoted themselves through many years to 
their patient intensive work? It is the only 
way to advance in anv department of knowl- 
edge in these days, for the surface of things 
has been skimmed too often to leave the best 
prizes lying on the surface to be discovered by 
the mere casual observer. 

It is not to be expected that the college 
student will read steadily through these nine 
volumes. As long as he feels as a sort of sub- 
conscious duty that this ought to be done, the 
report will probably be undisturbed upon the 
shelves and accumulate its full share of the 
dust that lies so deep on missionary libraries. 
Do not try it; the experiment is sure to fail. 
Even in the case of those who are particularly 
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responsible for the mission study work of the 
Christian Association it would be too big an 
undertaking. What, then, is to be done? 

Mr. Gairdner, in his “Echoes of from Edin- 
burgh, I910’°,” in a compact book of less than 
three hundred pages, previously reviewed in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, has given us a general 
survey of the conference that is at the same 
time a general survey of the report. Passing 
by the exuberant frontispiece and the flowery 
introductory chapters, with their pen-portraits 
so unfamiliar to the American reader, one 
comes upon a series of clearly-written sum- 
maries of the reports of the different commis- 
sions, each of which occupies a volume in the 
big report. In this book, then, you can get the 
gist of this great work under consideration. A 
careful reading will repay the effort on the 
part of any man or woman who cares to 
review the stirring problems of this modern 
world-movement of missions. 

So much then for a general review of the 
report. There are two volumes that ought to 
be carefully read by every Christian student: 
“Carrying the Gospel to All the Non-Chris- 
tian World,” Vol. 1; and “The Home Base,” 
Vol. 6. These two reports are set apart on 
what seems to use quite sufficient reasons, 

Volume 1 brings us face to face with the 
task as it is. Part 1 deals with the “Oppor- 
tunity and the Urgency.” Then, in Part 2, 
there is set down a full statement of the 
countries and races still unevangelized. And 
it is a big list. It includes ten countries dis- 
cussed separately, two great sections of conti- 
nents minutely considered and two continents 
covered in some detail, besides certain un- 
touched races in both Christian and non- 
Christian lands. Then there is a heading, “The 
Unoccupied Sections of the World,” where the 
space given is all too little. The unoccupied 
fields are hardly occupied even in this com- 
prehensive om The remainder of the 
volume is concerned with the “Factors in Car- 
rying the Gospel,” the “Findings of the Com- 
mission,” the valuable appendices and the re- 
port of the discussion. Here we have the field 
of effort for the living Church spread out be- 
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fore us and the forces at our command 
enumerated. What Christian can soberly deny 
himself the opportunity afforded him in this 
book? 

Volume 6 is the challenge to those who must 
remain at home; and a very important factor 
in the missionary enterprise they are! It deals 
with “The Spiritual Resources of the Church,” 
“The Promotion of Missionary Intelligence,” 
“The Enlistment of an Adequate Force of 
Missionaries,” “The Financial Support,” and 
the vast problems of home leadership 
and missionary administration. There is a 
chapter on the “Fundamental Value of Mis- 
sions to the Church” and the usual supplement. 
This volume also contains the exhaustive bibli- 
ography of missionary literature, covering 220 
pages. This is the message to the wide and 
necessary home constituency: who wishes to 
remain ignorant here? 

After this the readers will split. Those who 
are interested in certain countries may follow 
them through the different reports by means 
of the valuable indices. Those who are inter- 
ested in educational work will find the volume 
on “Christian Education” their book. The 
student volunteers will need “The Preparation 
of Missionaries.” Ministers and denomina- 
tional leaders will turn involuntarily first 
toward “The Church on the Mission Field.” 
The lay reader interested in national and inter- 
national politics has “Missions and Govern- 
ments.” Secretaries of mission boards will be 
prowling about everywhere, but there will be 
solid food for them in “Co-operation and 
Unity.” All students of theology will be re- 
paid by a careful perusal of “The Missionary 
Message.” So it will go on, and it is quite pos- 
sible that many will be thus led from one thing 
to another till they may be astonished to find 
they have covered the whole field. 

Browsing from time to time in Volume 9, 
which presents the history of the conference 
and the records of the proceedings, will be 
found highly profitable. 

Take it seriously, but not too seriously, and 
it will be found to be not such a bewildering 
task as it seems. The verdict of the patient 
student is beyond the realm of doubt. 






SAILED VOLUNTEERS FOR 1910 


In the following table appear the names of student volunteers who are reported 
to the office of the Student Volunteer Movement as having reached the mission 
fields during the year 1910. The reports show that they are connected with fifty- 
three missionary agencies. By countries, they are distributed as follows: In 
Africa, thirty-one ; China, one hundred twenty-eight ; India and Burma, sixty-nine ; 
Japan, twenty-one; Korea, eighteen; South America, nineteen; Turkey, fifteen ; 
Alaska, three; Philippines and West Indies, twenty-one; Mexico, ten; other coun- 
tries, thirty-three; making the number for the year 368. The total number of 
sailed volunteers is now 4,784. 

The General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement will be under 
obligations to anyone calling attention to volunteers who sailed during 1910 if 
their names do not appear in this list. 




















































In the table abbreviations have been used as follows: B = Bible Institute, C = College, H = Hospital, M = Medical 
College, N = Normal School, S = Academy, Collegiate Institute or Seminary, T = Theological, Trs = Missionary and 
Bible Training School, U = = University, v = volunteered at. 

















NaMeE INSTITUTIONS | Frecp Missionary AGENCY 
Aadland, Nels J.... sev ensececeesescean sei MMMM Des sesesee seers Raa cohen Hauges China Mission 
Abbott, Paul ..|Hamilton C, v Auburn T- eeagem ——ERC Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Abbott, Bessie Stone Crs. P. PR). .. (Oswego N, v Stanford U.. ves ee sees e+ |Chima ere: Presbyterian in U.S. A, 
Abrey, Fred E. L.. es | le Re EEN Canadian Methodist 
Ahrens, Martin R.. ‘|German S, v McCormick T a Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Ahrens, =" Heideman (Mrs. 'M. “R).. v Moody Trs, Forest Park U.. i cnwedes Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Alfter, Ellen ctbubehe shew ak baniunceee o. State N, v Warrensburg N, Scarrit 

nr .. [Mexico eee Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 

Alger, Edna C ee © v Los Angeles N.. a ee Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Anderson, Albin G. . SUDTDESE SESE" ly Northwestern U M.. «issssersres(Korea.......|Methodist Episcopal 
Anderson, Harve W.. ; seeeeassses sees se] U of Mo. voccececocccece[itiivecccccde Mi GC A. 
Anderson, Harold C.. eieiseeeesecees|v U of Lowa, Princeton To. .0..02.0....| SL aiaiinin Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Ash, J. La SP nanenees seonneen cnet ara APE ee TEDcrccces Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Auld, Frederick ...++-|Prince of ‘Wales C, v McGill U.. \Chi Canadian Presbyterian 


Auld, M Smith (is F. M.)... " lll li} Royal Victoria C.. 


-|Canadian Presbyterian 
.-|v Baptist Trs, Phila., "Nyack Trs.. 


Buchanan, Lois M. 
Butzin, Arthur F.. 


= ine An ah sseevseeeee se] Obtio Wesleyan UM, Mt. Pleasant H.. ..|Am Ba.ptist For. Miss. ‘Soe. 
Bailey, Jam es R.. ..++.++|¥ Bucknell U, Medico-Chi... ae ..|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
Bailey, Anna McClure (irs. J. R).. ..+++-|v Temple U.. my .-|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc 
Barber, Thomas E. . sanniokl Warrensburg N. v v Wesiminster C, Lane T. ..|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Barnett, Eugene E .seeeee|@ Emory C... owl ie Me Go ae 
Barnett, Bertha Smith (Mrs. E. E).. ee ginia C.. Y. M.C.A. 
Barss, Gordon P.. vane Acadia U, v Rochester T.. United Baptist 
Barss, Lena Feistel (Mrs. G. P).. |e Union Trs. . United Baptist 
Barstow, Robbins W.. ......«.\¥ Dartmouth C.. wai American Board 
petemen, Temas W.. viecescceeece ee? Wesley Res .|Canadian Methodist 
Beach, Frederick P.. SOUS of Mich v Oberlin T, Union T.. pieake ben American Board 
Beadle, Se... Ee Texas, Scarritt Trs ae Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 

|. esas eeee(¥ Occidental she tinoiaeas .|Government School 
Beauland Gayle C.. SIUTEEETUTTTLTD IN of Miss, v Presby. T of Ky.. nice enkial Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
B > ‘a ceeceseccessceceseeees} Ill Wesleyan U, Chicago Trs SS Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Beller’ totescccsenseccee colt AOMMENS Oop Boston U.. cihincde aecarich a eth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
eeondict ‘Ruth E.. eee .|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Bennett, ‘Margaret M.. ER Wesleyan U. . .|Methodist Episcopal 
Billing, Mary E.. sceeeeeseseces eres Nebr State U, Moody Trs.. RE GENRES Sa 
Bingley, George A. . ocesecccecces cell) EEE Wes pibcnanae . ..|Government School 
Blanchard, Gertrude H. ee lll ariewaeuaad ...|American Board 
Bliss, Theodore. . sc ecceececceseees es} Cormell UM, “Meth. Epis. H ESS | ...|Protestant Episcopal 
Brannan, Lyman C.. ere .|Meth. Epis. South 
Brooks, Murray G.. eee v McGill U. aoe earache se A te 
Brown, Frank A.. sosssseeescvesesseee ee] Hampden Sidney C, se ‘|Presbyterian South 
Brown, Fred R.. secesesereseceres ce > AMONG Bug Methodist Episcopal 

a v Monmouth C, ‘Moody Tr. 


..|United Presbyterian 


....(¥ Moravian C T. .. ..|Moravian 











Buyers, Paul E.. se eceeeeceee(@ Vanderbilt U T .|Meth. Epis. South 
Cady, Lyman V. a. Pere Cll American Board 

Cal well, Pearl P.. toveseecensecsaces eet Imma ict ie ich anes iaateaiaritnaaial Southern Baptist 
Campbell, Daisy P. hadi si wekuae v Grove City C inkigiean ade deen ite nee HE Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Campbell, Frank D penta > Il _ | ne Res: ia........|Methodist Episcopal 
Campbell, Ada Gibson (Mrs. F. 2. pete Chicago Trs, v Ill Wesleyan U............ i Methodist Erieccpel 
dined ahah ek weaecanewnn v Charleston roma Ss. Senestee ts Seadte i Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
ECO 8 a Lee Bengali Mission 
Carrillo, Eva Bev csceccccsccccscece cece RED TBs. .|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
ES rae ae v Princeton U, Aubum T.. .|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Chandler, Robert E......-...-.-.........\v Yale U and T.. American Board 
Chapin, Lester G...............+..++++--|Pratt Inst., v Cornell U.. is ‘. 
Christian paanaes 5... aeiatiamnai ee Gukieawecianhell v Oberlin C.. SOARES INT American Board 

Clack “Robert W.. TTS eeeeeeessss-/China.......|Government School 
Clancy, Anna R.. veeseesessoeeceee ee} Albion C, Chicago Trs... sie edna < cent iicteladien nai 
Clazie, Mabel G.. a 'y Ewart Trs.. ..|Canadian Presbyterian 
Clinton E. Labuna.. ee Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 


ie ihducerantheesenuuseiiod ne 
Cobb, Francis W........................49 W. ES IES So. Am Methodist Episcopal 
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Cold Edith........ @ Hilledale C.... ......2.0. Turkey...... American Board 
Cole, Nellie A...... Oberlin C, v Kindergarten S............. Turkey...... American Board 
Collins, Celia M.. ....++|¥ U of Wooster.. -|Laos. a Om oy abe 
Collins, Stanley B. ..+-|v Epworth S, Momingside C, U of Penn. .|China,...... Y. M. 
4 William: Ji oe ../v Knox T . - “Seeeee Ported , 
Gateanem, Josh "desu, Hai Cr v Taylor v.. eS A . .-|Methodist Episcopal 
Cotti ham, Bertha D Deve (Mrs. J F de -|v Taylor U.. . = 5 ‘ a } et 
Cox, Henry D v Friends U.. .|Cuba........ 
Cox, Laura V.. aoe Baptist Female U, Greensboro State N..|Mexico...... — Baptist. 
Cozins, sery R. wd "Aig _ SRS So. Am...... Methodist Episcopal 
Cressy, —e U of Chic pl Rochester Tb... Bcc cc ccs Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc 
Cressy, Marga Millie (Mrs. E. H. ): -|v Hamline U 0 * pees For. Miss. Soc 
Davis, Darius A eee U.. Turkey...... 
Davis, Maud Merritt (Mrs. D. A).. piccamnass ~~} Syracus N,v Syracuse U Turkey...... y. M.C. A. 
Davis, Elwood L.. : a re Aas Send Bien 
Davis, Blanche Conger (Mrs. ‘ELL. “)-. .|v Nyack Trs, Scranton Nurses C.......... Africa... ....|Africa Inland Mission 
Day, Georgia E.. i |. =n e ae China.......|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Deal, Carl H.. Lenoir C, v Southwestern U.............. Korea... .. ..|Meth. Epis. South 
Detweiler, James E .--|v Macalester C, Presby. T of Ky.......... Japan.......|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Dewing, Eunice (Mrs. H. -B).. ..- |v Mt. Holyoke Cc, leas Island H.. .|Turkey...... Robert Coll —_ 
Reena ..--|v U of Oregon, Chicago Trs Bee ceedaegta > ae Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
....|v Baptist Trs, Hasseltine =. eau “aan ..|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
..+-|v Hamline U. pcaee eal Government School 
...-|v Albion C.. i Methodist Episco 
...+{ Moody Trs. Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
..+-(v Wittenberg C American Board 
= |. | Rares ...|Methodist 








Episcopal 
v Mt. Holyoke C, Hasseltine = paiaeinieed - Am. La For. Miss. Soc. 
----}v U of Chicago, Bonebrake T .. Seer = — RE United 
<i Gh neal aaah hin am O0 dead bone oll ~ ee Presbyterian in U.S. A 
Middlebury C, v Union T.. ee Reformed Church in Am. 
iignenenedencninedednss \ ars Africa... ....|American Board 
Eddy, Dora E.. <-]e U of Wooster, Wane... ..|Syria .. {Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Eichenberger, Emma ++ oe oof Felae Tis. SR SREB Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Eicher, Mary Stanley (Gir. H. 1A). bas, acon v Union Trs lS lS Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Ellington, Minta L.. ...+../0 Lincoln Cc, James. Milliken U.......... er |Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Enger, ym 1 oases palleirnet So. |Lutheran, General Synod 
Esch, Christian D ...-|v Goshen C, pC, Colenge a.. REE Rite’: d ennonite 
Estabrook, Alice L. . ...(vU of T ie amvealesees ian Meth. Wom. Bd 
Evans, Harriet ..-|Baker U, moon oe Sean aienss Methodist E; 
Ewing, Harry E. . .... |v Ohio State v... La Snsb ene ern eenKatnses Y.M.C.A 
Fairfield, Wynn C.. . ++ |v Oberlin C.. ‘ cibteaeinelcn American B: 
Fen, Jone B.. ....-1v U of Michi ..|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc 
Ferger, . ...|Chattanooga U, v Princeton U.. abe United Presb: 
Fetzer, Bertha A.. te eeeeeeeeesesoefM Demisom U...... 0. cccceeeeeeeceeeeees Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc 
Fisher, Albert H...............-. ......-|Albert C, v Nyack Trs.. Methodist Episco; 
Fjredstad, John H.... ..-|St. Olaf Cc, v —_ Church , ae — Nor. ~ Church 
Foote, Millicent M. .. .. |v Nyack Trs.. . and Miss. Alliance 
Foster Clarence L.... --}v Colgate U.. aa Com Baptist For. ae 2. 
Frame, Margaret A.. --1U of Wooster, v Columbia U.. .|Presbyterian in U. S 
Frame, Murray S.. sesccssecesses]U of Wooster, » Union T.. We 
Fraser, Harry Carleton. ee és .../¥.M.C.A, 
French, Ruth D.......... cere Lee ang C, Hasseltine Trs............. ‘|Am. Baptist For. Miss. tSoc 
Gabel, ‘Clayton E.. ..juP ieckwovenweis Methodist Episcopal 
Galt, Elmer W.. iv yur “C, Chicago oma aR. American Board 
Galt, Altie Cumings (ars. 1 E.W 1). er eiavbomnaune Amecican Board. 
Garrison, Kiel ven {, \ eee eee hris. and Miss. Alliance 
Gates, Vera E.. ++ +o RAI Sessossoca sector ee ov ee eens oes Met Epis. South 
Gault, Robert S.. ....|v Baker U, Moody Trs.. Y.M.C.A. 
Gay, Margaret R.. ....\v Ewart Trs ; Canadian | eens 
Geer, William H ....}v Carleton C, Springfield Trs. .. oa Y.M 
Gill, ‘Everette... .../v Wm. Jewell ali C. ele a a nia ores Gh an 
Goodwin, Robert A. Je. meee SE Oe hina Protestant Episcopal 
Graham, Franklin F .....|Penn N, oS Grove City C, Western T......|So. Am...... Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Green, William I.. .... {Prince of Wales Cv Dalhousie C West Indies. .|Canadian Presbyterian 
Gunn, Donald A.. SPorerrrrerrer «ya eae Canadian Baptist 
Haas, Cyril H.. Re uchanna U, ‘U of Mich. M.. .|Turkey...... American Board , 
Haas, — Dietz (Mrs. Cc. Hh). Lbawadat aime v U of Mich. a: ae American Board 
Hadley, R. oss A.. sroceeee oof Beam G Galen T ERE REE Rr ER dicm aa Y.M.C.A. 
Haenig, Huldah A.. ins ones knit ohates ne csind Korea. . .|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Haines, Sarah A.. oi cd ai-ne'a0.b6seb'en sat ox-cencen Alaska....... ywen Home Board 
Hell, ep ag fin 8 -}v Oberlin C.. - ++ (Chima. . a .C.A 
How: Wittenberg C, ‘vy Auburn T.. .-|Syria........|Syrian Protestant College 
hristian B.. v Mt. Hermon S, Boston U.. India........ Methodist Episcopal 
Hardy William M.. Christian U, Vanderbilt U, v U of Tenn M.|Tibet........ Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
arris, Gertrude. . ..lv Bible Teachers Trs.. ...-|India.. ..|American Board 
. Hendon M...... Mississippi C, 4 Southern Baptist T ,.. i Southern Baptist 
SU METS oun cccnencessevenaees v Mt. eseen _s = ; Vole Foreign Miss. Society 
Hayes, Luther N..... oa © U of Wooster, Slt ween ke YY 
, Daniel F.... .-|v U of Chi MGT Nvedekuaasscae ." |Meth. Epis. South 
Hillis, Reed (Mrs. W.)...........+: v Vassar C, artford T.. Government Sc 
offman, Clarence S. .-|v Albright C, Princeton T. . Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
CN ids sn euéconceob en séeeex v Northfield S rye - [Indi Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
PL EE cc csnaanecrcocres v Kalamazoo ¢,U Chicago, Newton T..|Japan Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
oltom, Mary Price |. eee Kalamazoo C.. apan Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
RN ns ccanosccesseseceeces » Parker C, Moody Tvs... eases siiei . Baptist or. Miss. Soc. 
Howard, he 2 : |v U of Mich, U of Penn M.. China Univ. Medical School 
Howard, Maude Strobel (Mrs. H. J.)...../v Penn H, Nurses Trs vf eae Univ. Medical School 
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Howard, Rentte® L... ...-|v Shurtleff C, Harvard U.. Burma...... Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
Howe, Frank L., Be ..../v Mt. Hermon S... ee ee le - 
owe, James W.. -+-+-|v U of New Brunswick, Mt. i .. (Canadian Methodist 
Hunt, Ava F.... - »-|v Northwestern U. . eee SER Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Huxtable, Lester D.. .-|Taylor U, v Nyack ‘Trs.. So. Am...... Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Huxtable, Pearl Humfeld (Mrs. L. D.).. ... |v Nyack rs. édibpetnn Aten aeteaed Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Hylbert, Lewis C.. ../v Bucknell U, Crozer T. RRR AES China....... Am. Baptist For Miss. Soc. 
Hylbert, Charity Runyan (Mrs. L. C.).. -- |v Bucknell U.. ih aweenend token Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc, 
Irwin, Harry .-|v U of Calif.. i .| Methodist ppecene 
Jackson, Mamie L ....\v Hiram ow Wom. Bd. 
acob, Ernest O.. .. |v U of Illinois. . en - & . 

Jacob, Sarah Conard (Mrs. E. O.).. ...|v U of Illinois. . beonnes YMC 

acobson, Thilda O ... |v Northwestern Bible Trs. . ..|Africa Inland sa 
Jarvis, Marcella D. . eueasenaa v Bible Teachers Trs, Wells C... Presbyterian in U's. A. 
Jenison, Bh ee ‘ ..|American C for Girls 

rs) x ..++-|v U of Toronto.. ..|Canadian Methodist 
Johnson, Cecelia ..-/v Beloit C, Chicago ‘Tr. 


L.. 
ones, Beatrice Kerswell (Mrs). 
Jones, Gordon R.. 
udson, Marjorie M.. 
Kampfer, Cou ies 
, Herman P 





paneente, Dame ©.. ED ERLE Oe 
Leavitt, Darwin A.. gnidaccesaeaeie 
Lee, Howard M... geonenesers 

Leonard, Charles 

poemeee, Ethel Cabins (Mrs. € A)... 
Lesher, Charles B.. 

Lesher, Sarah € Grier = (Mrs. Cc. -B).. 
Lewis, Ida B.. 

Lewis, Margolie... a ani ioterineiolk ate teaed 
Linn, Hugh Ho... 00... e eee eeeeeeee es 
Little, Roy. . 

Lockett. Basil L.. 

Lockett, Josie Still (Mrs. B. -L).. 
Lockwood, Walter T..... 

Mabee, Fred C.. 

Mabee, Miriam Bentley (Mrs. F. C).. 
Macaw, Margaret.. ; . 
MacCluer, Donald W.M.. ES: 
Mac Donald, 7: ci meepel 
Macher, Mabel S.. ROSS Bs? 
March, Elizabeth H.. 

Marsh, Mabel.... . 
Martin, Anna A... SE RE 
Martin, Harry S.. ae 
Martin, Rose Lombard Gir.  & | ee 
Martin, Nev ae ana 
Martin, Stanley H.. 
McCallum, Donald ¢.. 
McCallum, Georgia Messinger{(Mrs. D. C) 
McClure, Sam H.. pees 
McConnaughey, Grace E.. 

McKee, Samuel C.. 

McKee, spiatns List (Mrs. ‘s. 3. C.).. 
McKee, Sidney 
McKee, William } , Jr. 

McKee, Nellie aketield Crs. 1 w. J). 
Mc Kinstry, Hanna E.. 

Mc Leod, James P.. cena 
Mc Leod, yra Harris (Mrs. J. P).. ae 
Mc Master, Rachel B views 
Mc Mullen, Kitty c 
Menzies, James M...................... 
vgn. cpeacnsnsnecee cnin’ 
SIR, HERE A. 2-000 00 0000 00 00 00 000: 
Metzger, —- 
Miller, Ira M.. 
Moffett, Lyle M.. 
Moncrieff, esse E.. 
Moore, Willi —' es onenhigs 
Moran, Marga eau 
Morgan, Alice Ball (Mrs. A. ‘L).. a 


--v Deaconess Trs.. 
...+-{v U of Toronto. . 
..-|v Pomona C, Bible Teachers Trs.. 
oT cc cccperenees 
-.+- |v Baptist T..... -aeeinemelneedteee 
-- «- |v Smith C...... 
eves v Northwestern U M, College of P and S.. 
os _— Trs (Toronto), German H 
sees v Northfield S, Syracuse 7..2.20020.02.2 
..+-)v McMinnville C, Yale U.. 
--/v Penn C.. 


+ +-1v South ane 
--|v Wake Forest C, Southern Baptist T a 
..-/y Louisville Trs.. 

’...-{v Bucknell U, U of Penn M, “Cooper H.. i 
-+-!v Bucknell U, Johns Hopkins U M. ES: i 
..+--{v Morningside C.. oe 
--|v U of Minn 


soo o-t@ Cone ivenet 
tee » Baylor U, Southern Baptist T.. ETRE inn 
-- |v Baylor U, Southern Baptist T........... y 
-+-|v Hillsdale CT.. 


v Radcliffe Cc, Simmons 
-+-|v Nyack Trs. . 
= v Washington and Lee U, “Auburn T.. if 
U of Tenn, yams gnu ms v y Harvard | U 
..+-/v Bryn Mawr ; 
- 1 Wat Gece. ane 
-. «-!v Northwestern U, "Kansas State N. 
-- |v Moody Trs, Nurses T rs. 3 
-|v Carleton C, Yale T 


.../v Whitworth Female dl ‘Scarritt Trs.. 
-|Methodist C, v U of Toronto............. 


...-}v Neb. Wesleyan U.. Cc 
...-.|¥ Washington and Lee U, Union T (Rich.) 
...|v Shurtleff C, U of Ill. . ee ‘ 
....|U of Pittsburg, v Starling  Shebeaeneetatensts: 
..}v Packer Inst, Y "Teachers hone 









yracuse U 


v Beloit C, Chicago y 2 Yale T.. 
aster S, Union C.. 


v Simpson 13 ‘Northwestern U M.. 


McMaster U, Mass. Inst. of T, + v v Harv rvard | U 


v Carleton C°. 


Transylvania U. v Harvard U T.......... P.I.. 
v Bible Teachers Trs. . ek 
-|United Presby T, v Princeton T.. China 
--«-}v Oberlin es distinc 
-|v Occidental ron San Anselmo T........... China 
v Occidental C, Wellesley C re RAEN: 
ee |Occidental C,v == Francisco Semele China 
fv Cornel D.- eiaenss India. 
-|v Cornell U.. iain Senaaiaiedin inn ak deemed 
_lv North Western C.. Africa 
v Ky U, Bethany C.. RE 
v Bethany ©. Rs wane ee 
.|Winthrop N, v ‘Woman's M, » Phila. -|Mexico...... 
v Winthrop N.. ead .|China 
U of Toronto, v Knox C.. Pp ey 
Ohio State N, v Folts Trs, Miami U..:::‘/So. Am..... 
Nyack Trs, v Toronto Bible Trs.. .-|China.... 
.. |v Indiana U, Bethany Bible Trs.......... are 


“ Ni - Holyoke _ 














Church of 


Yale Forei 
erican 
American B 


Am. Baptist 
Epis. 


Free Baptist 











...|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 


, Canada 


.. Canadian Methodist 
..|Presbyterian in U. S. 
— Baptist For. Miss. ... 


:|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
..|China Inland Mission 
~ een Episcopal 


Miss. Society 


rien 


oard 
......|Seventh Day Adventist 

....|Southern Baptist 

..|Southern Baptist 


‘or. Miss. Soc. 


...-|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
...-|Meth. Soc. 
..|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Methodist Episcopal 
..|Syrian Protestant College 
Southern Baptist 
..|Southern Baptist 


Wom. 


Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
....|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Socr 
....+.-|Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Canton Christian College 
...-|Univ. Medical School 
.-|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
.|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
..|American B 
..|American Board 
...-|Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
..|Dr. Grenfell “Assoc. 


....|Foreign Chris. Miss. 
.-|China Inland Mission 





Mould, Edith E.. ; ina. i 

Me William T.. nae ‘Teateac of iPand’s, 'v St. Elizabeth H. .|Porto Rico...|Presbyterian Home Board 
ler, Hugo A .......4% U of Penn, Princeton T.. ia. i A. 

Maller Laura McComb irs. i. A)... .. |v Wilson C, Woman's M, Phila. i A. 

Mulliken, Ruth. ‘ sess es(0 Bible Teachers Trs.. 

Munson, Edward H.. ee CEE SS SSP Rane .|¥. M. C. A. 

ert penbeeaia L... wee of.) Neb. U M.. OATES ct eternean taneous 

Nairn, Esther D.. ....|v U of Rochester, Hasseltine Ta. aa: China....... Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 

Naumann, Karl B.. ..|Adelbert C, v Princeton a RR ina Inland Mission 
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NaMeE INSTITUTIONS Fretp Missionary AGENCY 
Nelson, Dora L.. ..|v Tl. Wesleyan w.! Ill. State 2 N.. a Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Nelson Thomas K ...-]v Alexandria T.. ee Protestant Episcopal 
Nold, Mina Forde Gi (Mrs). .-[v St. Olaf C.. | | Ge United Nor. Vath. Church 
Northrup, E sie M ... |v Hasseltine Trs, Brockport N.. ...-|Burma......|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc 
Olde, R . Etta.. = -corcee cot EAMES Zo pus &.. ae a ...JUnited Brethren 
0’ Farrell, Thomas A. . ..|v Northwestern 7. io pacenawe Africa... ..../Methodist Episcopal 
O'Farrell, Josephine Bost t (Mrs. T.A. A). pene v Chicago Trs.. Africa .| Methodist Episco; 
Ogsbury, Bessie M.. ...]¥ Syracuse U.. China....... Reformed Church in Am. 
Orchard, Malcolm a. : . ..| Provincial N, v 'U of New Brunswick. . Sa United Baptist 
Otis, Rachel T.. cevececseeeese ely U of Mo, Scarritt Trs.. ...-|China.......]/Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Outerbridge, Howard Ww. ve eeeeseesf? Mt. Allison U.. a ee Canadian Methodist 
Patterson, ‘Jacob Se ..|U of Wooster, v Oregon Agric, Wash. U.M.|Korea...__ |. Southern Presbyterain 
Perkins, Mary L.. -|Manitoba N, v Chicago Trs. . .. Ul la Canadian Methodist 
Phelps, Isabella. ..-}v Wellesley ¢, Bible Teachers Trs.. China ...|American Board 
Phillips, Charles a. ...{v Princeton T.. eee Korea .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Philpott, Ruth. . .....|Hamilton S, v Nyack Trs.. - eee Canadian Baptist 
Pickett, Jarrell w.. ...Jv Asbury C.. _ ae Methodist E ll 
Piers, Edward O. T ..JAcadia C, v McGill U.. ee MacKenzie - e 
Pierson (Miss) Johnnie F E.. ..-|Denton N, v Scarritt Trs. . Korea... ....]/Meth. Epis. S$ om. Bd. 
Pittard, Rena. . ..Jv Wesleyan Female C.. Mexico .|Meth. Epis. South 
Powers, Lawrence C.. ..-]v U of ILL, wes . Se American B, 
Prentice, George D.. .- |v Park C.. me Persia .|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Prichard, Joseph G... ...]v U of Ala.. sicalniaenscien sare e's tee .|Presbyterian South 
Primm, Clara 1....... ...]v U of Chicago... eee = SPR Y.M.C. A. 
Quarles, Lemuel C.. .. |v Richmond C, Southern m Baptist’ Be acicwicen MMe iene Southern Baptist 
Quinlan, eneees E.. ..+.-/v Pratt Inst.. ee UlltCtC«CS Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Ratliff, Ina ‘ ..|v Earlham C.. ee American Friends 
Reid, Robert B. ---]v Huron C, Princeton Uz Harv rard U. Syria. .|Syrian Protestant College 
Renich, Edward A.. ..-{v U of IIL, “Auburn T . “ee Presbyterian in U.S. A.7 
Renskers, Herman... ‘ ...]v Hope C.. China ..|Reformed Church in Am. 
Richardson, Donald W. .+ s+ +++-{v Davidson{C, Johns Hopkins U,PrincetonT|China .|Presbyterian South 
Riggs, Alice Shepard (Mrs. ‘E,W. iicuas aa Northfield S; Syracuse U, Bible Teachers 
Trs. . Turkev...... American Board 
Riggs, George A.. seeccesssseereess]v Bucknell U, ‘Rochester T.. -+.<+ +++. Porto Rico...|Am. Baptist Home Miss Soc 
Roberts, Clyde E.. eoeeeeseeeeeee+-f0 Nebr. Central C, Wayne N. .. ++ +e+|Mexico American Friends 
Robinson, Based ¥ W.. : Pp Dartmouth C.. SNS .|Hawaii......|Government School 
Ropp, Marie W. eres .-|v Asbury C.. .|Africa Ree AE NO RES Sere 
Ross, Charles H.. ...+.++-{Pomona C, v Rochester T... .|Japan ...J|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
Ross, Sadie Twinting ‘(izs. C. H). .: --.- “le Pomona C, Throup Poly.. -|Japan......./Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
Rowley, Grace M.... -+++++++1¥ Occidental C, Los Angeles N N.. -|China Presbyterian in S. A. 
Roys, Harvey C.. visererererseessesees{¥ U Of Michigan. . .|China.......]Government School 
Ruchti, Lena B..................--..+..|Moody Trs, » Wheaton C... — ees pene eS, ©. & 
Salley, Ashmun C......................../Bates C, v Union eS “yee Presbyterian in U. S 
Saimon, Lena L............-.-.-......../Cineinnati U, v Meth. + Epis. H.. eS Se Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc." 
Schofield, Robert......................../¥ Manitoba C.. : “eee: Canadian Presbyterian 
Sedgwick, Annie B. . .../v Deaconess Trs. . China ...]Church of Eng., Canada 
Shaffer, Olga P. . .. +-]¥ Moody Trs, Folts Trs.. Korea .|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Sharpless, Edith F.. ..-|v Bryn — C, Guilford C.. ; eee American Friends 
Shaw, Alice M. F.. -.-}v Folts Trs.. Se Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Sheldon, Francis B.. .../v Kansas M.. China... ....|Methodist Episcopal 
Sheldon, Inez Fisk (Mrs. 1 F.B B).. --{v Washburn c.. China.......|Methodist Episcopal 
Sherman, Harry C.. “|v Cazenovia S.. Africa... ....|Salvation Army 
Shllingburg, E. P.. ..-|v C of Physici: ’ns and Surgeons. . SS Sia eee 
Shuttleworth, V ellettia A.. mo a ow * China....... Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd 
Simmons, George E.... . ..-|v Trinity C , Queens UT. China .}Church of Eng., Canada 
Sizoo, Josep h R. ..-|v Hope C, New Brunswick | Mama:  — ae Reformed Church in Am. 
Slater, Arthur E.. .--}v Ontario "Agri C ‘ _ =e Presbyterian in U. S. > 
Slater, Eva Pickett (Mrs. A. 'E).. ...]v Ontario Agr’ C... vissssseeeees,[India........[Presbyterian in U.S. A 
Smith, B A.. -1v Mo. Valley C, Scarritt 1 WRIA yp Korea... ....|Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Smith, = 9 ot oa:6- wo 0e'06- cence oct, Terre aaa Syrian Protestant College 
Smith, poy te _ Se eae ..-|v Stanford U.. ..|China.......}Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Smith, Lora f wowie , --]v Doane C.. .«+s..-|Mexico......J/American Board 
Smith, Mary .+++++.+/v Deaconess Trs, Toronto H. ee CS .|Canadian Meth. Wem. bee 
Smith, Charité Hess (Ms. R). ie Seas reei e v U of Ill., Bile ‘Teachers Trs.. ee 
Smith, Ruth B rrr ../v Fargo C... eceeeseees]Chima..--<- | Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc 
Smith, Sallie :. .../v Scarritt Trs. . .../China.......]Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Smith. Wesley i, ..+.|v Mo. Valley C. Vanderbilt U.. ..|China.......|/Meth. Epis. South 
Spann, Charles ...|v Central Holiness : .....]Africa.......|Africa Industrial Mission 
Spann, Mary Jackson (Mrs. f C).. ..-|v Central Holiness U........... 2.222221 ]Africa’”!:""“|Africa Industrial Mission 
Spencer, Minnie G. . on 4 ~————, | dha PANO ATi ES Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
Spencer, Robert S.. ..-1v Syracuse U.. Japan....... Methodist Episcopal 
Springer, Mrs. George F E.. .../v Hiram C.. ee Christian Wom. Bd. 
—e. Bertha F.. .../v Heidelberg U.. DO occcas Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc, 
Steel, Miriam L.. ...|Grenada C, v Scarritt Trs. . So. Am...... Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Stenger, Jesse W... ...+-/v Denison U, U of Calif. M.. aa Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
Stephens, Viola W.. y ...|v De Pauw U, U of So. Calif.. “Se Meth. Epis. Wom. See. 
Stewart, Herbert W.. .-.-|Grove City C, v beens , Siam........|Presbyterian in U.S.A 
Stewart, Margaret Pearce (Mrs. H. W. 1). .|v Grove City C.. Siam........|Presbyterian in U.S. A 
Stewart, William R.. .|v Cincinnati U.. So 55:0 tf M.C. A. 
Stewart, Anna White (Mrs. W. R.).. ..1v U of Wooster... eee: 2s ole 
Streeter, Merrick L. -|Coburn Inst., v Brown U, }, Rochester T...|Burma...._.|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
Streeter, Mary Hall (Mrs. 'M. :.. v Baptist rs... i .../Burma......|Am. Baptist For. Miss. Soc. 
ens cas oxadn ds vaca seve v Wesleyan Female C.. —_. ae Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Swezey Sarah E. enver U, v U e “qe Presb: 'U. S.A. 
Prmands, ¢ George R. B.. v Cornell U bnew 
Thames, Auta i eee U.. : o---- 
uretta |v Me bee 
Thome Edith. . v North Western C..................... Africa... 
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NAME | INSTITUTION FIELD MissIONARY AGENCY 
| 

Thompson, Saguatas | R ..../v Occidental C, San Francisco T.......... West Indies..|Presbyterian Home Board 
Thorsen, Sophi * "lv Toronto Bible Trs, wanes at Home Trs/China.......|China Inland Mission 
Titus, Murray T ....(¥ Ohio eigen 7. .| Indi Methodist Episcopal 
Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M.T. 4 oof? Pare C.. ia. ..|Methodist Episco 
Torrance, Andrew A.. . le U of W. Va. i Presbyterian in <4 
Torrance Fannie Uysor (Mrs. A. A.).. lv U of W. Va... i Presbyterian in U. S A. 
Terveldese, Bredias... .../v Nyack Trs..... ina. '**"|Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
‘Turner, Olive M.. |v ethodist Trs. . ina. ..}Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd, 
Uzzell, SER ....{U of l., v Harvard U.. Russia....... Y.M.C.A. 
Vanderslice, Mary a oa Chicago Froebel Assoc... China. . American Board 
Van Duyn, Grace A..... ..}v Moody Trs, Iowa State * China. . China Inland Mission 


Van Dyke, Douwe....... 
ey 

Van'¥Peursen, Gerrit D 
Vinson, Eval 


vane Frances L....... 





"fy Mt. Hermon S, Moody Trs, New Bruns- 


wick . . “s ; 
a v Iowa C, Hope C, I Princeton T. Leaseaaml 
---|v Polytechnic C ayy 
.. |v Moody 

Te iee c Randol h-Macon C. 


v Dakota Wesleyan 


_./v Winona State N, Christian Workers Trs. 














.|/Woman’s Union 


..|Africa Inland Mission 


Reformed Church in Am, 
Meth. Epis, South 


....| Africa Inland Mission 
Methodist Epsicopal 


Methodist Episco’ 
iss. Soc. 





Weber, Matilda C..... .|Cincinnati U, v Bonebrake T, Chicago Trs/P. I.........|United Bre' 

Wells, El Mies > = Chesebrough S, Greenville C.... . Africa... Free Meth. Wom. Bd 

Wells, Charlotie Johns (ites. E. H.) ; M. Chesbroug Ss, ‘Greenville C. Abies... «0: Free Meth. Wom. Bd. 

Wells, Edith M. : , Scaith Ge . aaa Y. W.C. A. 

Wells, boty =< A "lv Southwest Kansas C .|Singapore.. . . Methodist Episcopal 

EES ee eee |e a Ss, » aagee 6 UT.. .| Africa. Methodist Episcopal 

Wengatz, Susan “alba (Mrs. J. C).. ../v Taylor U ..| Africa Methodist E) ~ 

west, Ly ih »* jv Nyack Tre... ..|So. Am..... Chris. and — 
er, Harvey A v regon. . ..|Japan.......]/Methodist Episco 

Wheeler, Ruth Balderrec (Mars. H. A.)....|v U of ae ; —_ ......|Methodist Episcopal 

Wick, Emma L.. ....]/0 Mood .| Africa... ... 

Wilcox, Berton ea v Ohio esleyan U ‘Tava. .......|Methodist Ep isco 

Williams, Ethel G.. ..|v Parker C, Moody Trs ites P.I........./Am. Ba: ait iss. Soc, 

Wimmer, William N.. ..}v Lane U, Campbell U, Kansas State U.. ..|Africa..... ..|United 

Wimmer, Eva Thuma (Mrs. W.N) .}v Camp! bell C. . ry Africa... United Bret 

Winans, Edward J .. v Williamette U, Pembroke C (Eng.)......!China.. ; - we ) 

Wistar, Elizabeth C..... v Friends S, Nurses Trs. wee. .Y.W.C.A.Trs India. . W.C.A 

Wood, Otho D v Cornell Cc, Seapets | B.. . | India. . Methods ete 

Woodin, John G v U of Kansas M.. Ee |Burma. . Baptist apo. 

Woodruff, Mabel A...... v Albany State N.. - . ~weRee Meike Epis. Wom. Soc 

Woods, Catharine T wa v Mt. Holyoke C, Presby. Deaconess Trs...|China Presbyterian in U.S.A 

Worman, Eugene C.. |v Otterbein U, Yale *- FO SS Y.M. & A. 

Worman, Emma Guitner (Mrs. E. C.).....|v Otterbein U-. ER iaiencncd Y.M.C.A. 

Yard, James M ; v Princeton U, Wesleyan U, Hartford ' T...\China.. | Methodist Episcopal 

Yeager, Maude. ee reer Indiana § tate N.. : RS eke a Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 

‘‘emmer, Henry RR .'v North Western C.. Africa. . .|Africa Inland Mission 

















